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‘IN © mendation, amounting to upwards of thirty. He pished and pshawed, ducted, with great gravity and decorum, to his « iber. Sm 
a ORIGINAL TALES. and turned up his nose at the number and the superseriptions. fungus was never afterwards seen im New-York; or uf he was, 
7 THE TOUR OF COLONEL CYRIL SMELFUNGUS. There was not a lord, or even a knight among them : thev were all nobody knew hum in the disguise of a clean face da clea ke 
1s ; eae cae oe 5 plain citizens, with no pretensions to any title beyond an esquire When Smeltungus recovered from the tit, hke another Hercules, 
ai Tue ern Smelfungus envied fra Boulogne to Paris, fom Pareto. What shall [do with such a list of lores?” quoth Smelfungus— | he tore the poisoned dickey into a thousand tatters; after whch la 
ject he passed by was discoloured or distorted. He wrote an ace« vot ofthem “itis impossible for me to be civil to so many democratic Jonathans sat down and belaboured the New-Yorkers pretty handsomely 
a aan? enue wet lemrgga 9 nly nd peony it myery | : seg ta I shall be smothered to death with the hugs of these ursa ma nh his memoranda lle made a rious use of the tish es, the 
physician.’”—Sentimental Journey. . Just then, a yankee fellow-passenger, who had attached himself boiled eggs, and the mustard pot ud denounced the istocracy 
“ THese miserable drivellers,” quoth Colonel Cyril Smelfungus, | t0 the illustrious stranger during the voyage, came in, and Smel f the city, because they affected English manners, and served up 
“who are holding up the transatlantic semi-barbarians as objects fungus applied to him to know which of these spawn of democracy their soup and fish ma semi-barbarous manner After this, being 
of imitation to my enlightened and happy countrymen, and these | were worthy the honour of his acquaintance Whereupon the determined not to stay among them, ce the disgrace of th 
still more miserable blockheads who listen to them with patience— |, teady fellow-passenger told him which gave the best dinners, drank | ablution and the clean dickey, he shook a part of the dirt from his 
I'll teach them something better. I'll go to the states and, make a the best wines, and would probably tell him the most lies about their — clothes at this abominable city, and departed on his to one the 
book that shall blow them all to the d——1.” own country Being duly certified thereof, he sent his letters, and east river steamboats, for Boston, the verv paradise of str 
Smelfungus was a dry little man, and a dry author. He had | waited with solemn dignity for their adorations. Then,as it rained — English strangers. Having brought letters from , 
written a dry book, but it was the best he could write I suppose, too hard to sally forth on his tour of inspection, he sat down again’ New-York, he made, as usual, a seles f those who wave 
and therefore he could not help its dryness. Some people said that, | to his memoranda, but was presently interrupted by several people, best dinners and drank the best wines, and forthwith d ) 
like Lord Byron, he was the hero of his own story; if so, never | Who, having heard of the arrival of the illustnous author of the them according to their directions 
man had better reasons for being out of humour with himself. He | Dry Book, came to wonder at the monster, to congratulate him on Ihe next morning he sallied forth on his tour of ection, 
was full of freaks: as splenetic as a crab, as vain as a peacock, as _ his arrival among the semi-barbarians, and offer their services to his and saw a great many curious things, which T don't think worth 
arrogant as a he-turkey, and had more antipathies to his back than divinityship “ particularize, inasmuch as they may al! be found m his book 
are worth enumerating. Among these was a horror of clean linen, ** Body o’me exclaimed Smelfungus, when they were gone, | shall only sav he highly disapproved of the architecture of 
a sort of hydrophobia of pure water. It was his antipathy. In fact, | “body o’me, but I never knew what a great man I was before Premont house, which, if the Boston | e had known, they would 
he was a very dirty little man, and wore marvellously foul dickies.* He felt in fact so much exhilarated, that he had a great mind to certamly have tarred and feathered Smelt When he re 
Smelfungus belonged to a nation of tourists, which has produced wash his face and put on a clean dickey; but, on second thoughts turned, he found his table and mantel-piece covered w p ' 
more libels on the good people of this country, than all other nations | cone luded to postpone it tll the next week, when he was already ivitations 
put together. He united in his own person all the prominent cha- engaged to seven dinners and six soirées. Indeed, such were the * By St. Cra et!” quoth Smelfungus, “1 ama great man 
racteristics of his countrymen. He set it down as an axiom not oppressive civilities ol the Jonathans, that he most devoutly St be t man—and I will be a great m I‘tleock up 
to be questioned, that hus country was the most polite, refined, intel-  gratulated himself on not having delivered all his letters of intro my nose to the third heaven, and look down « these museral \, 
lectual and exalted in the world, and that therefore any departure duction Jonathans, who make fools of themselves, and a great man of me 
from its manners, customs, dress, government and institutions, must * By St. Peascod,” quoth he, “but I should have foundered at He foraged at Boston in the very best pa om 
of necessity be an approach to ignorance and barbarism Thoughhe | their dinners, and become stulufied at their tea parties. I certainly te ¢ est of three blue stockinys of the tirst wat t 
did not hesitate to find fault with every body m the world, nomanwas 4M @ great man, and the yankees are a set of sem-barbarians hus nose at ther « ers, their colleges, professors ra unk 
so impatient of a little gentle retaliation ; and though he affected a | Why s‘blood! they don’t know how to heat heggs, and they upset their wine, and abused it soundly—and saw whi 
periect inditlerence towards others, no man was so sore at being neg- their mustard pots on the breakfast table Mustard at breakfast! city but dications of the mfenority of these transat board 
lected. He expected politeness and deference every where, though | phaugh—what savages! ins, When compared with his own polished countrymes | wort, 
he took special care to exhibit his utter disregard of all around him, Smelfungus had a glorious time of it in New-York—the “more he assumed so many airs, and behaved so intolerably, that every 
and was always excessively indignaat at being passed without no- enlightened classes” feasted him with mighty feastings, and the old = body thought he must be somebody; and such was the influence 
tice If anv one jostled his elbow bv accident in a crowd, he ex- Madeira “ suffered” dreadfully, while the ladies adored his total he exercised in the armstocratic circles, that, having one day ta 
claimed against the rudeness of the people, and nothing outraged disregard to dress, ete., and the young travelled dandies eschewed rrand dinner, by accident, used some grated cheese mstead of sugar 
his dignity so much as being spoken to in a civil manner by a stran- | Me fopperies of cleanliness. In a fortnight there was not a clean to his pud r, it became the fashion in Boston to do the like, and 
ger. Ata table d’hote. he ate without paving the least attentionto face or a white dickey to be seen in the polite circles, and every um credibly informed continues so to the present da Re; t also 
those around him, and when they returned his neglect by inatten- | body that had the least pretensions to fashion, expressed their says, that he tried the experiment of dressing his er with claret, 
tion similar to his own, he felt it an insult to his country and his | abhorrence of ablutions, as being a vil Mahommedan ceremony issuring them it was the newest En h fashion, and that some 
own individual consequence. In short, he was impatient of the so- None but the vulgar thought of appearing decent. In short, Sime remarkably retined distingucs follow t. Butt torv i ) 
ciety of strangers, because he did not know exactly what to say to, 'ungus was swelled to the uttermost dimensions of vanity well authenticated as the other All the tune that Colonel Cyril 
them, and delighted in eating his dinner alone, first because he could * What a nation of imitators,” quoth he “T believe Smellungus was thus feasting, and | tnderimng, and running down 
monopolize all the tit-bits, and secondly, because he could enjoy his , to eat with my fingers, and tell them it was the fashion m e€ people was noticed by some of the v ur, that an Aue in 
own self-importance without interruption, and luxuriate in all the ‘hey would discard their vile steel forks I must certainly be the otheer, who had risen from the rank of a ilte tw that of a 
delights of a comfortable stupidity. Such was Colonel Cyril Smel- | greatest, or these republican yankees the littlest of mankind reneral ¢ ng the late war, by a series of gallant ex eceived 
fungus, when he set forth like another knight of the rueful counte But while felicitating himself on his good luck m coming am ! is ‘ yr invitation, though he put up at the sam t 
nance (and dirty linen,) to demolish the hydra of republicanism, and this nation of pigmies, that fancied every little dirty man a t \ > 
teach the “drivellers” who looked towards this country for exam- he was totally unconscious of the evil which menaced hun Sucl * Body o'me!" quoth Smelt rus, **¢ ny th s ‘ ‘ 
ples in the work of reform, to become as wise as himself 4 great man ought certamly to have had a star all to himself, b rik y the superiority of my countrymen over these 
Smelfungus embarked for “ the states’? in a yankee vessel, and — either he was born under no star, or else it was very remiss not us natives! What un te nt their ow 
was astonished to find the captain not only a good seaman, but very indicating to him what was aboutto happen. It appears that Sn nerits is exhibited by the more « htened port ft sem 
much of a gentleman. This puzzled him not a little, and he was on fungus had,with the peculiar tact of his countrymen, made himself not irbarous iathan vankees 
the poimt of putting him down in his book as a vulgar ignoramus, 4 little offensive to many of the boarders at ‘Squire Bunker's, by the Smelfungus was cock of the \ ul the tt of 
when he discovered to his infinite comfort, that the captain had once | sublime airs of indifference he put on, but more especially by his ishions, and the dictator of public of i the n efined 
been in the British navy *“ Ho! ho'” exclaimed Smelfungus, emilized and enlightened disregard to cle faces and cle dickies ind enlightened stocracy hey ened w he m uniable 
‘that accounts for the phenomenon.” A knot of diabolical sinners accordingly hatched a plot agamst hin deference to I umadversions on the miserable consequences 
When he arrived in New-York, Smelfungus established himself | of such unheard of enormity, that it never « {have been unagined — equal night i free government, they acquiesce | u 
in one of the first hotels of the city; but was exceedingly out of except in a republican countiy, and among a semi-barbarous people casms on the st ons, manners, and halt and t weal 
humour at not being put into the best room, the house being very I have heard of tarring and feathering, gouging, regulating their heads as at the fiat of Jove, when the dirty little n i ed, 
much crowded Fora man of his consequence, this was quite too ther yankee persecutions, but they nothing to what 1 with the ce of confirmed and invincible self-con ‘ 
bad, and he resolved to cut up ‘Squire Bunker, in his memoranda. | PT wcused on the learned Smelfungus. Early one m by the solute net y of a king and a court, to establish a st ! of 
An excellent opportunity scon offered The semi-barbarians at | break of day, the inhabitants of the mansion house the a ng ' er nd prevent a nation sinking imto a state of sen 
the breakfast table ate their fish and let the bones alone, which, to butldings, were roused from their sleep, by a most horrible outery Nay, sometimes when Smelfungus in a « es ine 
a native of a country where bones are considered a great luxury, | Procee¢ing trom the premises of the former It sec that a knot ment, softened by the good wine, the good dinners, lt ‘ 
appeared a monstrous phenomenon, equal, if not superior, io the vl saraeen, CORNING ¢ f the scum of democracy from the back f the blue stockings, yielded a little in favour of the sup: ‘ 
captain of the yankee packet But what was worse than all this, , “®0@5 along the Mississ ppi, had come to the atroc s determina m and happiness of the people of this country, they ed 
they ate their “‘heggs” in a manner quite different from his coun- | “°" making Smelfungus a little decent In pursuance of this the compliment, and swore there never was so free and ha vi 
trvmen: and still worse, thev were invloriously given to upsetting purpose, they now I 21d hum at the " the re { the mansion | pit 1 they did but Know it, as the countrymen of ‘ i Cywrnl 
mustard pots ! But this was not the worst of it yet The people house, dil ng m with c¢ mus disé es of cold water, at every Smellungus Eve i w colonel ackm wiedged himesetl what 
at table were so busy eating their breakfast, that they paid him not e of which Smelfungus wince 5 ed and gnashed his | astounded at this liberality amone the “ more enlight« ‘ t 
the least attention, notwit! unding he had written a book, and was | “°’®™! !9 4 most hornbie mar r, while « tron s vill with a Smelfungus might have lived nobody knows how | ho 
the dirtiest man at table So Smelfungus retired in dudgeon to  "!Mement of crueity w t eh continently hok m | pitalities of the “1 e enlightened classes” in Boston, had it net been 
his cockloft, and scored the yankees soundly for lumbering the rrorem, within @ toot of his august raged person, a cle for an ckhY OCCUTTence It appears he was mvited to dine one 
table with fish bones instead of eating them, discussing their eggs well-starched dickey' Heavens, how Sme!fungus did roar at this || Saturday, down at Nahant, with a « ed pers who pro 
from wine glasses instead of the shells, and having sucha barbarous | ©*#)!ton of his peculiar antipathy so near him, and this vile } mised him a sight of the sea-serpent. He went accordingly, and 
propensity ‘to upsetting mustard pots j lution f cold w ater. But the inexorable cyclops continued their |) actually saw something sporting out in the ocean, but whether a 
In this dulcet humour, Smelfungus took out his letters of recom- purine ton with the most malicious perseverance, until the whole | mermaid or a sea-serpent is doubtful. Smelfungus was what they 
ss pe aca sae hi was completed ; after which they put on the cle an dickey, which || call in his country a humorous man—that is to say an exceedingly 
* We can bear testimony to the truth of this picture.—Eps. N. y. mig. {| threw hun into a fit, during the continuance of which he was con- |! ill-humored, cross-grained person, who delighted in contradiction, 
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and mistook an indulgence of this arrogant dogmatism, for a proper 
degree of personal independence. He would not yield an inch to 
the claims of politeness, and was just as disagreeably obstinate in 
contradicting his host, while eating his dinner and drinking his wine, 
as at any other time. Now I confess I dislike such people, and 
nothing shall ever tempt me to associate with a fellow, whom wine 
cannot mellow, or good viands conciliate into yielding an opinion, 
that is not worth asserting. 

At dinner the conversation turned on the serpent. There were 
two persons, one on each side of Smelfungus, who asserted that 
they had been within fifty yards of him, and seen him as plain as 
the nose on his face. Now Smelfungus had a goodly nose, which 
was always pretty well begrimed with Scotch snuff, and nobody that 
had eyes, or one eye, or even half an eye, could fail of seeing it 
afar off. A man that had the least tincture of those court manners, 
80 necessary to prevent a people from degenerating into a state of 
semi-barbarianism, circumstanced as Smelfungus was,would scarcely 





have contradicted the evidence of peoples’ eyes. He was however 
too eandid, too much of a Johnny Bull, to yield to any considera- 
tions of politeness. He swore he did not believe in the sea-ser- 
pent—it was all a humbug—a creation of that overwhelming spirit 
of exaggeration so characteristic of semi-barbarians. 

Now if there is any thing in which the people of Boston believe, |) 
it is the sea-serpent. No man ever got into office there, or became |! 
in the least popular, without declaring his belief in the existence of 
that egregious monster, and Smelfungus, by asserting a contrary |) 
opinion, ran, as it were, upon a snag. Major Jack Downing, who | 
was at table, took up the argument, and it is doubtless from the I 
recollection of the major’s peculiar phraseology, that Smelfungus |! 
derived his conviction there is no such thing as English English || 
spoken in the United States. 

However this may be, the sea-serpent was too strong for Smel- \ 
fungus. They had a great respect for Smelfungus, and they wor- | 
shipped his countrymen; but the serpent was their god, and they || 
would not desert him for any other. Major Jack Downing, who is | 
a peeler, proposed a ducking, for the purpose of baptizing the unbe- 
lieving sinner into something like orthodoxy. The major doubtless | 
did not know of the horrible antipathy of Smelfungus to clean wa- 
ter, or he would not have been so barbarous. Smelfungus shud- 
dered at the thought of this punishment, but he determined, for the 
honour of his country, to continue firm in his disbelief of the exis- 
tence of the great sea monster. His ducking became inevitable. || 
Major Jack tock him up bodily in his arms, and carried him dow® | 
to the sea-side, and there ducked Smelfungus three times, though I} 
the major was a wicked unitarian, and Smelfungus did roar so 
lustily that he was heard all the way to Martha’s Vineyard and | 
Cape Cod. What is very remarkable, the sea-serpent has never | 
been seen since ; and it is ingeniously surmised that he was either 
frightened away by the roarings of Smelfungus, or disgusted with 
the sudden change of the waters, which at each several immersion | 
of the illustrious stranger, were observed to become more and more H 
opaque, until at last they grew so thick that the fishes could no || 
longer see their hands before their faces. All this was somewhat 
remarkable, seeing Smelfungus had been washed, and had a clean I 
dickey inflicted upon him not three weeks before, at ‘Squire Bun- || 
ker’s mansion-house in New-York. | 

Colonel Cyril Smelfungus hereupon became suddenly nullified at 
the good city of Boston, where he was considered an unbeliever, 
and little better than a pagan. He got no more dinners, and the 
three blue-stocking spinsters withdrew from him the light of their |) 
countenances for ever and ever. He was no longer the oracle of 
“the more enlightened classes ;”’ they would tell him no more sto- 
ries of the wickedness of Jefferson, Madison, and the rest of the 
spawn of democracy; they favoured him with no more prophecies 
about anarchy, confusion and disunion; they began to bristle up 
almost sufficiently to argue the question of British supremacy ; and 
they ineontinently refused any longer to eat grated cheese instead | 
of sugar with their puddings, or to dress their lobster with claret. 
Poor Smelfungus had a fit, as was always the case with him, when- | 
ever he came in contact with pure water. He rolled himself on |} 
the ground, and by this simple expedient got sufficiently dirty in a | 
few minutes partly to restore his usual complacency. He would || 
have annihilated Major Jack Downing, but that worthy had cut dirt | 
like all nater towards Downingville, where he arrived in high feather. 

When Colonel Cyril Smelfungus had become sufficiently freed 
from the insufferable cleanliness consequent upon his ducking, to || 
feel a little comfortable, he sat down to his “ memoranda,” and paid i 
off scores with a vengeance, The ducking instead of cooling, had || 
made him as hot as a pepper-pot; and he had no other way of sola- | 
cing himself, but that of striking his pen into these diabolical yan- i 
kees. Accordingly he fell foul of the unitarians, the trinitarians, 
and the yankee pedlers, which last he belaboured so unmercifully, | 
that if they don’t mend their ways and become honest, the Lord | 
_ forgive them. This comes of inflicting pure water and clean dickies 
on a dirty little man; you see a whole nation suffers from such un- 
mannerly liberties taken with an illustrious stranger. 

Smelfungus departed ‘rom Boston in high dudgeon, having con- 
ceived a decided aversion to all sorts of yankee tricks, especially 
ducking and the like. We next find him in Philadelphia, where he | 
was well feasted, and proved himself “a pretty considerable great | 
man,” among the “ more enlightened classes.” The common peo- | 
ple have something else to do besides gaping at dirty little men. 
But Smelfungus was as usual in a bad humour, not having got over 
the ablution in "Squire Bunker's back yard, and the ducking of Ma- 
jor Jack Downing at Nahant. He indulged rather more than usual 
in the spirit of contradiction, asserted most manfully the supremacy 
of John Bull, which was readily conceded by “the more enlight- 
ened classes; complained loudly of their awkward attempts to 
please him by carrying him about to see their miserable public 











|| apple woman. Luckily, however, she wore spectacles, which pre- |) 


| over it and welcome, which he refused to do in great dudgeon. 


buildings, their miserable libraries, their miserable academy of arts, 
their hospital, &c. &c. &c. All things considered, however, he got 
on swimmingly, especially among the “ more enlightened classes,” 
when unluckily one day a horrid monster, who is believed never to 
have been at court to learn good manners, asked him rather signifi- 
cantly if he had ever seen the water works. Smelfungus took the 
alarm—he anticipated another ducking, and forthwith made tracks 
towards Baltimore, as fast as Major Jack Downing did towards 
Downingville. 

At Baltimore the little author of the Dry Book made a consider- 
able figure among the “ more enlightened circles,” and admired the 
ladies very much, which was the least he could do, for they stared 
at the illustrious stranger, as if he had been the great Black Hawk 
himself. But melancholy to relate! though the ladies of Baltimore, 
as I myself can bear testimony, are the prettiest little pocket Ve- 
nuses in the world, it is not only very remarkable, as well as quite 
particular, that their beauty does not last forever, as every body 
knows it does in the old countries, where a woman is not considered 
in her prime, until she wears false hair, false teeth, and false co- 


lours. I have heard, or read somewhere, that ‘beauty is but a || 





lished another dry book, in which he effectually silenced the “ driv- 
ellers,” who quoted the example of this country, as well as the 
blockheads who listened to them with patience in the English par- 
liament, and gloriously revenged himself on the yankees, for their 
duckings and manifold offences. 

“ By St. Peascod !” exclaimed Smelfungus, “ but I am a second 
St. George. I’ve laid the monster democracy sprawling at my 
feet, and convicted the yankees of upsetting mustard pots.” 

But the best of the joke was, that the “ more enlightened classes,” 
which had all but deified the dirty little man, and whose attentions 
he had found so overpowering, looked rather blue when they came 
| to see the book of travels of the renowned Smelfungus. 
==——————————————————— 
CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 





INFIDELITY. 
BY THE LATE ROBERT C. SANDS. 


Txov who scornest truths divine, 
Say what joy, what hope is thine? 
Is thy soul from sorrow free? 





fading flower” that blooms but to die; but this appears to be alto- 
gether a mistake, according to the learned Smelfungus, who only 


found this to be the case with the American women, who I suppose || 


tery of disguising the ravages of time. Be this as it may, Smel- 
fungus was almost seduced into tolerating the city of Baltimore, on 


account of the pretty little pocket Venuses, and the good dinners of || 


don’t understand so well the art of repairing damages, and the mys- | 
| 
| 
| 


“the more enlightened classes.” He was one day detected in | 
grumbling out something like a compliment; but it was his last. | 
One of those troublesome people, who undertake to show the lions | 


ment erected in commemoration of the discomfiture of the British | 
at North-Point, during the late war. Smelfungus denounced it as 


{ 


| . . . . 
to strangers of distinction, must needs take him to see the monv- | 





| Is this world enough for thee ? 
No; for care corrodes thy heart. 

| Art thou willing to depart ? 

No; thy nature bids thee shrink 

| From the void abyss’s brink. 

Thou may’st laugh, in broad sunshine; 

Scoff, when sparkles the red wine ; 

Thou must tremble, when deep night 

| Shuts the pageants from or sight. 

| Morning comes, and thou blasphemest ; 

Yet another day thou deemest 

Thine; but soon its light will wane; 

Then thy warning comes again. 

There’s a morrow with no night— 

Broad and blazing, endless light! 

| Should its dawn thy dreams o’ertake, 
Better thou didst never wake! 








in most horrible taste, and moreover as an evidence of that bad || we - 


feeling towards his country, which is exhibited especially in keeping 


up the anniversary of our independence, on purpose to mortify || 


the English. 

* What a set of ill-bred malignant semi-barbarians!” muttered 
Colonel Cyril Smelfungus to himself. He was in such a hurry to 
get out of the way of this ill-bred commemoration of such insignifi- 
cant matters, that he stumbled into the area of the pretty cool 
fountain a little beyond iz, where the sight and the sound of the |! 
gushing waters so operated upon his hydrophobia, that he began to 
be obstreperous, and came very near biting off the nose of an old 


vented the catastrophe. Smelfungus determined to stay no longer 
in a city infested with such nuisances as a monument commemo- 
rating a defeat of his countrymen, and a cool murmuring fountain 
We next find Smelfungus in the steamboat Albany, on his way 
up the Hudson, on which excursion he attempted the memorable 
feat of walking over the breakfast table, in doing which he stepped 
into a dish of butter, and not roast pig, as hath been erroneously as- || 
serted. The genius of democracy, in the shape of Captain Jen- | 
kins, arrested him in this critical situation, and he was compelled | 
to go back, muttering like Macbeth, “ returning were as tedious as | 
go o’er.” In consequence of this unheard of exhibition of republi- 





‘can insolence, Smelfungus was obliged to wait till the ladies had || 


left the table, when the captain politely told him he might walk } 


“What a monstrous specimen of a semi-barbarian is this yankee || 
captain,” quoth Smelfungus ; “ it is clear he has never been in the |) 
British navy.” 

Being determined to cut this republican sinner as soon as possi- 
ble, Colonel Cyril Smelfungus landed at West-Point, partly to get 
out of the way of Captain Jenkins, and partly to afford the cadets of 
that institution an opportunity of displayimg their ignorance of mili- |; 
tary tactics before him. Here he exercised his taleuts at making | 
himself especially disagreeable, by those various little almost im- | 
perceptible exhibitions of airs and foul humours, in which he was || 
such an adept. The ladies wondered what dirty little man it could 
be; but on learning it was the illustrious author of the Dry Book, 
they all flocked round Smelfungus like so many fan-tail pigeons. 
He began to recover his spirits, and to fancy himself a wonderful 
great man again. He strutted about mightily to and fro, and finally 
laid himself at full length on the damask sofa, in the ladies’ 
drawing-room, at the West-Point hotel. Here he was found by |) 


| 





the worthy master of the hotel, who being a well-bred man himself, |) 
though he had never been in the British navy, politely intimated to 
him, that this apartment, appertaining to the ladies, it was not quite || 
decorous to exhibit himself in that style. Smelfungus disregarded 
the hint, and stretched himself out like a lazy mastiff in the sun. 
Whereupon Mr. Cozzens dismissed him from his premises in rather 
a summary manner, considering he was such a great man and had 
written such a dry book. This is the true version of a story, which 
has been differently related in the chronicles of the times. 

These repeated outrages at length disgusted Sme!fungus past all || 
bearing; he determined to pursue the remainder of his tour of in- 
spection incog., and accordingly disguised himself in a clean face |) 
and a clean dickey, and affected the character of a gentleman. The || 
rest of his adventures are therefore somewhat involved in obscurity. 
We however find him perceptible occasionally, at different points, 
where his hydrophobia broke out with unconquerable fury. But || 


| BIOGRAPHY OF CATHARINE OF RUSSIA. 


Among the many examples which ancient and modern history 
have produced, of persons rising from the lowest order of society to 
the highest pinnacle of ambition, few, if any, possess more individual 
interest than the subject of the following sketch. Had not her name 
been engraved on the page of history, we might have deemed the 
adventures of her early life the work of fiction; but even fiction, in 
its most romantic flights, never imagined a heroine who suffered 
greater distress, or experienced a more happy termination of her 


| misfortunes than Catharine Alexiowna. She was born April fifth, 
| 1689: her parents were poor peasants, who lived near Dorpt, a 


small town in Livonia: her father died while she was very young, , 
and left her to the care of an infirm mother, whose daily labour was 
barely sufficient for the support of herself and the little Catharine. 
Her mother taught her to read and write a little, but she made slow 
progress; and an old Lutheran minister gave her the first principles 
of religion. In this humble station she attained her fifteenth year, 
when her mother died, and she was received into the house of the 
old minister, and employed in attending upon his daughters. The 
dea‘h of her kind benefactor, which soon after happened, re-plunged 
her into a state of the greatest indigence. Her native country hav- 
ing become the theatre of the war between Russia and Sweden, she 
went to seek an asylum at Marienburg. After experiencing many 
dangers, in crossing a country devastated by the ravages of war, 
she tell into the hands of two Swedish soldiers, from whom she was 
rescued by an inferior officer, who happened to pass by. To him she 
related the story of her early life, and discovered in him the son of 
the minister who had watched over her infancy. ‘This young man, 
touched by her misfortunes, gave her the assistance necessary to 
continue her journey, and a letter to an inhabitant of Marienburg, 
of the name of Gluck, who received her very kindly, and entrusted 
his two daughters to her care. She took the opportunity of profit- 
ing by the masters who attended the young ladies, both in musie 
and dancing, and conducted herself so well in this situation, that 
the father, who was a widower, offered her his hand. Catharine re- 
fused it, to accept that of her deliverer, though he had lost an arm 
in the service, and was covered with wounds: but misfortunes still 
pursued her. On the very day of their marriage, or, as some histo- 
rians say, a few days after, Marienburg was besieged by the Rus- 
sians, and her husband was obliged to go with his troop to repel an 
assault, and perished in the action. Thus was Catharine again 
thrown upon the protection of her former benefactors, but they were 
unable to befriend her much longer, for Marienburg was taken b 
storm, and the garrison and the inhabitants were put to the roa | 
or became a prey to the brutality of the conqueror. Catharine was 
found concealed in an oven, and taken prisoner: her beauty soon 
attracted the notice of the Russian general, Menzikoff, who bought 
her from the soldier who had captured her, and placed her with his 
sister, by whom she was very kindly treated. ere she remained 
some time, until Peter the great, dining with the general, was struck 
with the attractions of the fair captive, who came in after the repast 


| with some dried fruits. He returned the next morning, and inquired 


for Catharine: she replied to all his questions with so much modesty 


| and veracity, that she gained his affections, and a private marriage 
| shortly after took place. Catharine, by the most unwearied assi- 


duity and unremitting attention, by the softness and complacency 
of her disposition, but, above all, by the liveliness and gaiety of her 
temper, acquired a wonderful ascendency over the mind of the czar. 
The latter was subject to convulsions, which sometimes increased 
to such a height as to produce a temporary madness. In these 
dreadful moments, Catharine was the only person who dared ven- 
ture to approach him; and such was the fascination she had ac- 
quired over his senses, that her presence had an instantaneous effect, 
and the first sound of her voice composed his mind, and calmed his 
agonies. She thus became necessary not only to his comfort, but 
to his existence, and was his inseparable companion in all his jour- 


| nies, and even in his military expeditions; sharing his fatigues, and 


softening his toil by the gaiety of her temper and the sweetness of 
her disposition. She often calmed his anger, and rendered him still 
greater in making him more merciful. } . 

In 1712 their marriage was publicly solemnized with great pomp 
at Petersburg, and the same day she set out with him on his cele- 
brated expedition against the Turks. When they arrived at the 
banks of the Borysthenes, Peter, afraid to expose her to dangers 
which became every day more formidable, endeavoured to persuade 








we are not in possession of any particulars sufficiently interesting to a ; , 

be worthy of record in this true history, and must therefore refer | her to remain behind; but she considered this an insult on her 
: ares | courage and affection, and entreated with such earnestness to be al- 

our readers to his tour, prepared and published in England, and |) owed to accompany him, that he consented, and the army with joy 


republished in this country by a patriotic bookseller, who knowing |! again saw her on a ge pe at the oe of coe copes, ae ng 
h ll t fe i illi ;) || them by her example, and enlivening them by her gaiety ; affordi 
ee een a Een SN neOeEN andeumen to those officers who were sick, and cutending her pom 


himself of the national peculiarity. Suffice to say, that the re- even to the soldiers. It was in this campaign that Peter, having led 
nowned Smelfungus returned safely to England, where he pub- |] his army into a disadvantageous situation, took the desperate reso- 





























lution of cutting his way through the Turkish troops. With this 
determination he retired into his tent in an agony of despair, and 
ve positive orders that no one should be admitted under pain of 
th. In this important juncture, the principal officers assembled 
in presence of Catharine, and drew up certain preliminaries, in 
order to obtain a truce from the grand vizier. With these, notwith- 
standing the prohibition, Catharine entered the tent, and persuaded 
her husband to try the effect of a negotiation. She collected the 
few jewels which she had brought on this warlike expedition, and 
sent them, with two sable pelisses, as a present to the vizier; and a 
truce was obtained on more reasonable terms than might have been 
expected. Catharine, by her conduct on this occasion, acquired 
t popularity, and the czar particularly specified her behaviour at 
Bruth. as one of the reasons which induced him to crown her public- 
ly with his own hand. : 

This ceremony was performed in 1724, at Moscow, with all the 
solemnity which such an occasion required. Peter proceeded before 
her on foot, as captain of a new order of knighthood, which he had 
created under the title of “knights of the empress.” When the 
arrived at the cathedral, he placed the crown upon her head, and af- 
terwards carried the globe and tre before her in procession. 

The following anecdote proves that, notwithstanding her present 
exalted situation, she was not forgetful of those who had befriended 
her in her former condition. When Wurmb, who had been tutor to 
Gluck’s children, at the time she was an inmate of the family, pre- 
sented himself before Catharine, after her marriage had been pub- 
licly announced, she recollected him, and addressed him with much 

indness—‘“ What, thou good man! art thou still alive ? I will pro- 
vide for thee.” And she accordingly settled on him a pension. She 
was no less attentive to the family of her benefactor Gluck, who 
was taken prisoner at the capture of Marienburg, and died at Mos- 
cow: she pensioned his widow, made his son a page, portioned the 
two elder daughters, and advanced the youngest to be one of her 
maids of honour. 

Catharine’s infl 
before the death of the em 
ed which occasioned a coolness between them. 


uence continued undiminished until a short time 


The original cause 


of this misunderstanding was the discovery of an attachment be- | 


tween Catharine and her first chamberlain, whose name was 
Mens. He and his sister, Madame Balk, were accused of taking 
bribes, and making their influence over the empress subservient to 
their own mercenary views. Mens was sentenced to be beheade« 
and Madame Balk to receive eleven strokes of the knout. It is sai 
that the empress interceded for the latter, but her irritated husband | 
refused, and breaking, in his anger, a Venice looking-glass, said to | 
Catharine, “ You see it requires only one stroke of my hand to return | 
that mirror to the dust from which it was formed.” Catharine look- 
ed at it with sorrow, and replied, “ Alas, you have broken what form- 
ed the ornament of your palace, and do you think that it has become 
more beautiful by the loss?” These words appeased the emperor ; | 
but the only favour she could obtain was, that Madame Balk should | 
receive five strokes of the knout, instead of eleven, and be banished | 
to Siberia. On the day subsequent to the execution of the sentence, | 
Peter conveyed Catharine, in an open carriage, under a gallows to 
which was nailed the head of Mens. She had sufficient firmness 
to restrain her tears, and only exclaimed, ‘What a pity it is that 
there should be so much corruption among courtiers!” 

On the death of Peter, which happened shortly after, she was de- 
clared empress, and during her short reign the most noble nee of 
her public character was her humanity; she followed the plans of | 
her husband, and promoted with zeal all the establishments which | 
he had formed or commenced. Her private life was far from regu- | 
lar: when the weather was fine, she would spend whole nights in 
the open air, and was particularly intemperate in the use of Tokay 
wine. This, joined to a dropsy, hastened her end, and she expired | 
on the seventeenth May, 1727, after a reign of about two years, 
and in the fortieth year of her age. 

Catharine was in her person under the middle size, and, in her 
youth, delicate and weil-formed, but inclined to corpulency as she 
advanced in years. She had a fair complexion, dark eyes, and light 
hair, which she was accustomed to dye of a black colour. She was | 
unable to write, and her daughter Elizabeth signed for her: this ig- 
norance was the occasion of some abuses of power, committed by 
those who had obtained her confidence. 

Catharine maintained the pomp of majesty with an air of ease and 
grandeur united, and Peter used frequently to express his admiration | 
at the propriety with which she supported her high situation, with- | 
out forgetting that she was not born to that dignity. 





PLEASANT THOUGHTS. 
BY R. C. ELLWOOD. 


Pleasant thoughts, pleasant thoughts, 
Whither are ye fled! 

Will ye ne’er come back again? 

Must I conjure you in vain, 
Are ye with the dead ? 


Pleasant thoughts, pleasant thoughts, 
*T was not thus of yore! 
Ye were wont to come uncall’d; 
Shall my spirit be enthralled, 
By your spell no more ? 


Pleasant thoughts, pleasant thoughts, 
Come to me to-day; 
For a cloud is o’er my heart, 
Ye alone may bid depart : 
Come to me, I pray! 


THE BAFFLED TRAVELLER. 


During the rage of the continental war in Europe, occasion—no 
matter what—called an honest Yorkshire squire to take a journey | 
to Warsaw. Untravelled and unknowing, he prepared himself with | 
no passport; his business concerned himself alone, and what had | 
foreign nations to do with him? 

His route lay threugh the states of neutral and contending powers. | 
He landed in Holland, passed the ustal examination, but insisting | 
that the affairs which brought him there were of a private nature, | 
he was ge pn ge questioned—and sifted; and appearing to | 
be incapable of design, was at length permitted to pursue his journey. 

To the officer of the — which conducted him to the frontiers | 
he made frequent complaints of his treatment, and of the loss he | 
should sustain by the delay ; he swore it was uncivil, and unfriendly, | 
and ungenerous;—five hundred Dutchmen might have travelled | 
through Great Britain without a question ;—they never questioned | 
ny strangers in Great Britain—nor stopped them—nor guarded | 
them. } 

Roused from his native op by these reflections on the 
of his country, the officer slowly drew the pipe from his mouth, and 
emitting the smoke therefrom—“ Mynheer,” says he, “when you 
first set your foot on the land of the seven United Provinces, you | 
should have declared that you came thither on affairs of commerce;” | 
and replacing his pipe, relapsed into immovable taciturnity. | 

Released from this unsocial companion, he soon arrived at a | 


licy 






ror, when some circumstances happen- | 
| 


d | 


'| soldier,” says our traveller; “behold the passport of the first warrior | 


|| in Poland?” interrogated the officer.—‘I really don’t know, sir, 
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to produce any, he was entreated to pardon the liberty he took of 
conducting him to the commandant, but it was his duty, and he 
must, however reluctantly, perform it. , 

Monsieur le commandant received him with cold and pompous 
politeness ; he made the usual ee | and our traveller, determined 
to avoid the error which had prod such inconvenience to him, 
replied, that commercial concerns drew him to the continent. 

“ Ma foi,” says the commandant, “c'est un negotiant, un bour- 
geois ;—take him away to the citadel, we will examine him to- 
morrow, at present we musé dress for the Comedie—Alions !” 

“ Monsieur,” says the sentinel, as he reconducted him to the 
guardroom, “ you should not have mentioned commerce to Monsieur 
le commandant; no gentleman in France disgraces himself with 
trade; we despise ic. You should have informed Monsieur le 
commandant, that you entered the dominion of the Grand Monarque 
for the purpose of improving yourself in singing, or in aa or in 
dressing; arms are the profession of a man of fashion, an glory 
and accomplishments his pursuits.— Vive le Roi.’’—He had the 
honour of passing the night with a French guard, and the next day 
he was p ree 

Proceeding on his journey, he fell in with a detachment of German 
chasseurs. They demanded his name, his quality, and his business 
in that country. He came, he said, to learn to dance—and to sing— 
and to dress.—“ He is a Frenchman,” said the ay ee spy,” | 
cries the sergeant. And he was directed to mount behind a dragoon 
and carried to the yo . ; 
The officer, whose duty it was to examine prisoners, soon dis- 














THE KNIGHT FROM PALESTINE. 
BY JOHN H. HEWITT. 


Blow, warder, blow thy brazen horn, 

The champion of the cross is near; 
His gallant charger tramps the lawn, 

And brightly shines his massy spear. 
He safe returns from Palestine, 

His sword is red, bruis’d is his shield; 
No more shall he in shackles pine, 

No more traverse ‘the gory field. 
Then merrily the harp shall sound 

The halls with costly feasts shall shine ; 
Then, warder, send the signal round, 

Thy knight returns from Palestine. 


The warder blew a quivering note, 
It echoed o’er the waving brake, 
And swiftly sped the champion’s boat 
Through the bright waters of the lake. 
The lady rush’d to greet her lord, 
And fondly in his arms she fell ; 
He kissed her neck of snowy white, 
For then he knew she loved him well. 
Now merrily the bells do ring, 
And brightly cross and banner shine; 
The minstrels strike their harps and sing, 





covered that our traveller was not a Frenchman, and that as he did 
not understand a syllable of the language, he was totally incapable | 
of being a spy; he therefore discharged him, but not without advising | 
him no more to assume the frippery character of a F'renchman.— | 
“We Germans,” says he, “eat, drink and smoke; these are our | 
favourite employments, and had you informed the party that you | 
followed no other business, you would have saved them, me and | 
yourself, trouble.” i : 

He soon approached the Prussian dominions, where his examina- 
tion was oak coum strict; and on his answering that his only 
designs were to eat, and to drink, and to smoke—“ To eat!—and to 
drink !—and to smoke !”—exclaimed the officer, with astonishment. 
“Sir, you must be forwarded to Potsdam; war is the only business 
of mankind.” 

But the acute and 


| 


' 
| 
} 


netrating Frederick soon comprehended the 
character of our traveller, and gave him a passport under his own 
hand. “It is an ignorant a innocent Englishman,” says the | 
veteran; “the English are unacquainted with military duties; when | 
they want a general, they borrow him of me.” 

At the barriers of Saxony he was again interrogated.—“I am a | 


of the age !"»—“ You are a pupil of the destroyer of millions,” replied 


the sentinel; “we must send you to Dresden; and harkye, sir, 
conceal your passport, as you would avoid being torn to pieces by 
those whose husbands, sons and relations have been wantonly 
sacrificed at the shrine of Prussian ambition.” 
A second examination at Dresden cleared him of suspicion. || 
Arrived at the frontiers of Poland, he flattered himself his troubles || 


were at an end; but he reckoned without hishost. “ Your business | 





replied the traveller.—‘‘Don’t know your own business, sir? 
resumed the officer. “I must conduct you to the starost.” i! 

“For the love of God,” says the wearied traveller, “ take pity on | 
me. I have been hagubvenel in Holland for being desirous to keep || 
my own affairs to myself; I have been confined all night in a French | 
guardhouse, for declaring myself a merchant; I have been compelled 
to ride seven miles behind a German dragoon, for peteses myself | 
a man of pleasure; I have been carried fifty miles a prisoner in | 
Prussia, for acknowledging my attachment to ease and good living; | 
and have been threatened with assassination in Saxony, for avowing | 
myself a warrior; and therefore if you will have the goodness to let || 
me know how I may render such an account of myself as may not || 
give offence, I shall consider you as my friend and preserver. 
North American Magazine. 
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CAPTAIN BROWN. 


Heigho ! ’tis almost five o'clock, 
I’ve waited long at home; 

Hark! I heard a - her bm knock ! 
I wonder if he’s come? 

I do not think it would be right 
For me to hasten down, 

Mamma would be in such a fright; 
But perhaps ’tis—Captain Brown! 


| 
| 


There’s Mr. Jones, and Thomas Wright, 
They're very nice young men; 

But after Captain Brown last night, 
I shan’t like them again ; 

And when I danced, I saw Charles Smith 
Pass by with such a frown; 

They valle cannot bear to see 
Me first with Captain Brown. 





| 


| 
| 
| 


He has such large, black, sparkling eyes! 
Such whiskers! and such hair! 

And then he smiled, and squeezed my hand! 
And called me very fair; 

He spoke about his country-box, 
And his fine house in town; 

There’s something pretty in the sound 
Of—“ Mrs, Captain Brown.” 


How cousin Ann would colour up, 
And Miss De Vere would stare; 

And then Miss Thompson— how I hate | 
That little, sulky bear! 

How I would smile, and condescend 
To write, perhaps drive down ; 

And they would simper, bend and say— 
“ Here’s Mrs. Captain Brown!” 


Heigho! ‘tis almost five o’clock, 
I’ve waited long at home; 
I have not heard a double knock, 
I don’t much think he'll come; 
Pll go and dress for dinner now, 
And perhaps when I come down, | 
I may be greeted with a bow 
From—charming Captain Brown! | 


ECONOMY. 


Economy in every thing is necessary, but in nothing more so than || 
in what Franklin calls “ he stuff of which life is made.” Five hun- 

dred dollars per annum, well and judiciously employed, will be pro- 
ductive of more real enjoyment than five thousand dollars wasted 
in unwise speculation or foolish indulgence. It is also oqelly true, 
not so much in proportion to the number 





that a life is long or short, 








French post, where the sentinel uf the advanced guard requested the | 
honour of his permission to ask for his passports ; and on his failing | 





| 


uration, as the manner in which those years are 


of years of its 
employed. 








The noble knight from Palestine. 


SELECT EXTRACTS. 


The mode of delivering a truth makes, for the most part, as much 
impression on the mind of the listener as the truth itself. It is as 
hard to receive the words of wisdom from the ungentle as it is to 
love or even to recognize virtue in the austere. 


Ambition is the spur, and the necessary spur, of a great mind to 
great action; when acting upon a weak mind it impels it to absur- 
dity, or sours it with discontent. 





| 


| 


| 


Cupid is a knavish god; he can pierce the hearts of others, and 
hold a shield before his own. 


—————The narrow soul 

Knows not the godlike glory of forgiving : 
Nor can the cold, the ruthless heart conceive 
How large the power, how fixed the empire is, 
Which benefits confer on generous minds: 
Goodness prevails upon the stubbornest foes, 
And conquers more than Cesar’s sword did. 


Those who are the most distrustful of themselves are the most 
envious of others; as the most weak and cowardly are the most 
revengeful. 

The perfection of wisdom and the end of true philosophy is to pro- 
portion our wants to our possessions, our ambitions to our capacities. 





——————Thou hast never known 

The fatal power of resistless love: 

Like that avenging guilt that haunts the impious, 
In vain we hope by flying to avoid it; 

In courts and temples it pursues us still, 

And in the loudest clamour will be heard : 

It grows a part of us,’lives in our blood, 

And every beating pulse proclaims its force. 


No character will please long which is uniform. To be always jo- 
cose, is bufloonery ; always pathetic, silly; always wise, sententious ; 
always grave, tiresome. 

Conscience bids us practise self-denial from the first dawn of rea- 
son until we liedown in the grave. The worth of our character 
depends simply on the degree in which self-denial or self-indul- 
gence predominates. 


Upon a time, Reputation, Love and Death 
Would travel o'er the world ; and ’twas concluded 
That they should part, and take three separate ways. 
Death told them they would find him in great battles, 
Or cities plagued with plagues. Love gives them counsel 
To inquire for him ’mongst unambitious shepherds, 
Where dowries were not talked of; and sometimes 
*Mongst quiet kindred, that had nothing left 
By their dead parents. “Stay,” quoth Reputation, 
Do not forsake me, for it is my nature 
If once I part from any man I meet, 

” 


I am never found again. 


It me little what we say of our acquaintance, so that we do 
not tell them what others say against them. Tale-bearers make all 
the real mischief. 
Do not all that you can, spend not all that you have, believe not 
all that you hear, and tell not all that you know. 
No marvel woman should love flowers, they bear so much of fan- 
ciful similitude to her own history. 
There is a vile, dishonest trick in man, 
More than in woman. All the men I meet 
Appear thus to me: all are harsh and rude, 
And have a subtlety in every thing, 
Which love could never know. But we, fond women, 
Harbour the easiest and the smoothest thoughts, 
And think all shall go so. It is unjust 
That men and women should be matched together. 


It is always in our power to make a friend by smiles; what a folly, 
then, to make an enemy by frowns. 


Sincerity is the soul of virtue. When she flies away, the whole 


| body decays. 


Flowers are like fond hearts—for they, 
When beauty shall have passed away, 
Breathe the same fragrance to the air 

As when the bloom was lingering there. 
So hearts, though by unkindness broken, 
Will still retain some cherished token. 


The flowers of life are fruitless ; most of them wither, and leave 


no trace behind ; of the remainder how few yield us any fruit, and 
of the fruit how little ripens! 


The next best thing to a really good woman is a good-natured one. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER SIXTY-FIVE. 


The fashionable world of Naples at the races—brilliant show of equipa- 
ges—the king and his brother—rank and character of the jockies— 
description of the races—the public burial ground of Naples—horrid 
and inhuman tacles—the freq y of robberies and 
assassinations—the museum of Naples—ancient relics from Pompeii 
—forks not used by the ancients—the lamp lit at the time of our Sa- 
viour—the antique chair of Sallust—the villa of Cicero—the Balbi 
family—Bacchus on the shoulders of a faun—gallery of Dians, Cu- 
pids, Joves, Mercuries and Apollos, statue of Aristides, &c. 

I nave been all day at “the races.” The king of Naples, who 
has a great admiration for every thing English, has abandoned the 
Italian custom of running horses without riders through the crowded 
street, and has laid out a magnificent course on the summit of a 
broad hill overlooking the city on the east. Here he astonishes his 
subjects with ridden races, and it was to see one of the best of the 
season, that the whole fashionable world of Naples poured out to 
the campo this morning. The show of equipages was very bril- 
liant, the dashing liveries of the various ambassadors, and the court 
and nobles of the kingdom, showing on the bright green-sward to 
great effect. I never saw a more even piece of turf, and it was 
fresh in the just-born vegetation of spring. The carriages were 
drawn up in two lines, nearly half round the course, and for an hour 
or two before the races, the king and his brother, Prince Carlo, rode 
up and down between with the royal suite, splendidly mounted, the 
monarch himself upon a fiery gray blood horse, of uncommon power 
and beauty. The director was an Arragonese nobleman, cousin to 
the king, and as perfect a specimen of the Spanish cavalier as ever 
figured in the pages of romance. He was mounted ona Turkish 
horse, snow-white, and the finest animal I ever saw; and he carried 
all eyes with him, as he dashed up and down, like a meteor. I like 
to see a fine specimen of a man, as I do a fine picture, or an excel- 
lent horse, and I think I never saw a prettier spectacle of its kind, 
than this wild steed from the Balkan and his handsome rider. 

The king is tall, very fat, but very erect, of a light complexion, 
and a good horseman, riding always in the English style, trotting 
and rising in the stirrup. (He is about twenty-three, and so surpri- 
singly like a friend of mine in Albany, that the people would raise 
their hats to them indiscriminately, I am sure.) Prince Charles is 
smaller and less kingly in his appearance, dresses carelessly and ill, 
and is surrounded always in public with half a dozen young Eng- 
lishmen. He is said to have been refused lately by the niece of the 
wealthiest English nobleman in Italy, a very beautiful girl of eigh- 
teen, who was on the ground to-day in a chariot and four. 

The horses were led up and down—a delicate, fine-limbed sorrel 
mare, and a dark chesnut horse, compact and wiry—both English. 
The bets were arranged, the riders weighed, and, at the beat of a 
bell, off they went like arrows. Oh what a beautiful sight! The 
course was about a mile round, and marked with red flags at short 
distances ; and as the two flying creatures described the bright green 
circle, spread out like greyhounds, and running with an ease and 
grace that seemed entirely without effort, the king dashed across 
the field followed by the whole court; the Turkish steed of Don 
Giovanni restrained with difficulty in the rear, and leaping high in 
the air at every bound, his nostrils expanded, and his head thrown 
up with the peculiar action of his race, while his snow-white mane 
and tail flew with every hair free to the wind. I had, myself, a 
small bet upon the sorrel. It was nothing, a pair of gloves with a 
lady, but as the horses came round, the sorrel a whip’s length a-head, 
and both shot by like the wind, scarce touching the earth appar- 
ently, and so even in their speed that the rider in blue might have 
kept his hand on the other's back, the excitement became breath- 
less. Away they went again, past the starting post, pattering, pat- 
tering on with their slender hoofs, the sorrel still keeping her ground, 
and a thousand bright lips wishing the graceful creature success. 
Half way round the blue jacket began towhip. The sorrel still held 
her way, and I felt my gloves to be beyond peril. The royal cortége 
within the ring spurred across at the top of their speed to the start- 
ing post. The horses came on—their nostils open and panting, 
bounding upon the way with the same measured leaps a little longer 
and more eager than before ; the rider of the sorrel leaning over the 
neck of his horse with a loose rein, and his whip hanging untouched 
from his wrist. Twenty leaps more! With every one the rider of 
the chestnut gave the fine animal a blow. The sorrel sprang des- 
perately on, every nerve strained to the jump, but at the instant 
that they passed the carriage in which I stood, the chestnut was 
developing his wiry frame in tremendous leaps, and had already 








gained on his opponent the length of his head. They were lost in |; 


the crowd that broke instantly into the course behind them, and in 
a moment after a small red flag was waved from the stand. My 
favourite had lost! 

The next race was ridden by a young Scotch nobleman, and the 
son of the former French ambassador, upon the horses with which 
they came to the ground. It was a match made up cn the spot. 
The Frenchman was so palpably better mounted, that there was a 
general laugh when the ground was cleared and the two gentlemen 
spurred up and down to show themselves as antagonists. The Pa- 
risian himself stuffed his white handkerchief in his bosom, and 
jammed down his hat upon his head with a confident laugh, and 
among the ladies there was scarce a bet upon the grave Scotchman, 
who borrowed a stout whip, and rode his bony animal between the 
lines with a hard rein and his feet set firmly in the stirrups. The 
Frenchman generously gave him every advantage, beginning with 
the inside of the ring. The bell struck, and the Scotchman drove 
his spurs into his horse’s flanks and started away, laying on with 
his whip most industriously. His opponent followed, riding very 








gracefully, but apparently quite sure that he could overtake him at 
any moment, and content for the first round with merely showing 
himself off to the best advantage. Round came Sawney, twenty 
leaps a-head, whipping unmercifully still; the blood of his hired hack 
completely up, and himself as red in the face as an alderman, and 
with his eye fixed only on the road. The long-tailed bay of the 
Frenchman came after, in handsome style, his rider sitting com- 
placently upright, and gathering up his reins for the first time to put 
his horse to his speed. The Scotchman floggedon. The French- 
man had disdained to take a whip, but he drove his heels hard into 
his horse’s sides soon after leaving the post, and leaned forward 
quite in earnest. The horses did remarkably well, both showing 
much more bottom than was expected. On they came, the latter 
gaining a little and working very hard. Sawney had lost his hat, 
and his red hair streamed back from his redder face ; but flogging 
and spurring, with his teeth shut and his eyes steadily fixed on the 
road, he kept the most of his ground and rode away. They passed 
me a horse's length apart, and the Scotchman’s whip, flying to the 
last, disappeared beyond me. He won the race by a couple of good 
leaps at least. The king was very much amused, and rode off 
laughing heartily, and the discomfited Frenchman came back to his 
party with a very ill-concealed dissatisfaction. 

A very amusing race followed between two midshipmen from an 
English corvette lying in the bay, and then the long lines of splen- 
did equipages wheeled into train and dashed off the ground. The 
road, after leaving the campo, runs along the edge of the range of 
hills enclosing the city, and just below, within a high white wall, 
lies the public burial-place of Naples. 1 had read so many harrow- 
ing descriptions of this spot, that my curiosity rose as we drove 
along in sight of it, and requesting my friends to set me down, I 
joined an American of my acquaintance, and we started to visit it 
together. 

An old man opened the iron door, and we entered a clean, spa- 
cious and well-paved area, with long rows of iron rings in the heavy 
slabs of the pavement. Without asking a question, the old man 
walked across to the farther corner, where stood a moveable lever, 
and fastening the chain into the fixture, raised the massive stone 
cover of a pit. He requested us to stand back for a few minutes 
to give the effluvia time to escape, and then, sheltering our eyes 
with our hats, we looked in. You have read of course, that there 
are three hundred and sixty-five pits in this place, one of which is 
opened every day for the dead of the city. They are thrown in 
without shroud or coffin, and the pit is sealed up at night for a year. 
They are thirty or forty feet deep, and each would contain perhaps 
two hundred bodies. Lime is thrown upon the daily heap, and it 
soon melts into a mass of garbage, and by the end of the year the 
bottom of the pit is covered with dry white bones. 

It was some time before we could distinguish any thing in the 
darkness of the abyss. Fixing my eyes on one spot, however, the 
outlines of a body became defined gradually, and in a few minutes, 
sheltering my eyes completely from the sun above, I could see all 
the horrors of the scene but too distinctly. Eight corpses, all of 
grown persons, lay in a confused heap together, as they had been 
thrown in one after another in the course of the day. The last was 
a powerfully made, gray old man, who had fallen flat on his back, 
with his right hand lying across and half covering the face of a wo- 
man. By his full limbs and chest, and the darker colour of his legs 
below the knee, he was probably one of the lazzaroni, and had met 
with a sudden death. His right heel lay on the forehead of a young 
man, emaciated to the last degree, his chest thrown up as he lay, 
and his ribs showing like a skeleton covered witha skin. The close 
black curls of the latter, as his head rested on another body, were 
in such strong relief that I could have counted them. Off to the 
right, quite distinct from the heap, lay, in a beautiful attitude, a 
girl, as well as I could judge, of not more than nineteen or twenty. 
She had fallen on the pile and rolled or slid away. Her hair was 
very long and covered her left shoulder and bosom; her arm was 
across her body, and if her mother had laid her down to sleep, she 
could not have disposed her limbs more decently. The head had 
fallen a little away to the right, and the feet, which were small, 
even for a lady, were pressed one against the other, as if she were 
about turning on her side. The sexton said that a young man had 
come with the body, and was very ill for some time after it was 
thrown in. We asked him if respectable people were brought here. 
“Yes,” he said, “many. None but the rich would go to the ex- 
pense of a separate grave for their relations. People were often 
brought in handsome grave clothes, but they were always stripped 
before they were left. The shroud, whenever there was one, was 
the perquisite of the undertakers.” And thus are flung into this 
noisome pit, like beasts, the greater part of the population of this 
vast city—the young and the old, the vicious and the virtuous to- 
gether, without the decency even of a rag to keep up the distinc- 
tions of life! Can human beings thus be thrown away !—men like 
ourselves—women, children, like our sisters and brothers? I never 
was so humiliated in my life as by this horrid spectacle. I did not 
think a man—a felon even, or a leper—what you will that is guilty 
or debased—I did not think any thing that had been human could 
be so recklessly abandoned. Pah! It makes one sick at heart! 
God grant I may never die at Naples! 

While we were recovering from our disgust, the old man lifted 
the stone from the pit destined to receive the dead of the fol- 
lowing day. We looked in. The bottom was strewn with bones, 
already fleshless and dry. He wished us to see the dead of several 
previous days, but my stomach was already tried to its utmost. 
We paid our gratuity, and hurried away. A few steps from the 
gate, we met a man bearing a coffin on his head. Seeing that we 
came from the cemetery, he asked us if we wished to look into it. 
He set it down, and the lid opening with a hinge, we were horror- 
struck with the sight of seven dead infants! The youngest was at 
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least three months old, the eldest perhaps a year; and they lay 
heaped together like so many puppies, one or two of them spotted 
with disease, and all wasted to baby-skeletons. While we were 
looking at them, six or seven noisy children ran out from a small 
house at the road-side and surrounded the coffin. One was a fine 
girl of twelve years of age, and instead of being at all shocked at 
the sight, she lifted the whitest of the dead things, and looked at 
its face very earnestly, loading it with all the tenderest diminutives 
of the language. The others were busy in pointing to those they 
thought had been prettiest, and none of them betrayed fear or dis- 
gust. In answer to a question of my friend about the marks of 
disease, the man rudely pulled out one by the foot that lay below 
the rest, and holding it up to show the marks upon it, tossed it 
again carelessly into the coffin. He had brought them from the 
hospital for infants, and they had died that morning. The coffin 
was worn with use. He shut down the lid, and lifting it again upon 
his head, went on to the cemetery, to empty it like so much offal 
upon the heap we had seen ! 

I have been struck repeatedly with the little value attached to 
human life in Italy. I have seen several of these houseless lazza- 
roni literally dying in the streets, and no one curious enough to 
look at them. The most dreadful sufferings, the most despairing 
cries, in the open squares, are passed as unnoticed as the howling 
ofadog. The day before yesterday, a woman fell in the Toledo, 
in a fit, frothing at the mouth, and livid with pain ; and though the 
street was so crowded that one could make his way with difficulty, 
three or four ragged children were the only persons even looking 
at her. Never a night passes without one or more murders, and it 
is only heard of because the victims selected are English, and they 
are missed at their hotels. No such thing is permitted to be pub- 
lished, lest it should frighten away the strangers, upon whom half 
the city lives ; and the assassination of an Italian is really a less 
circumstance than the losing of a house-dog in America. When I 
passed through Rome, the frequency of the robberies and murders 


| in the public streets kept the boldest men at home. A friend of 


mine, an Englishman, was robbed but a few steps from the hotel in 
which we both lived, at eight o’clock in the evening; and the 
master of the hotel was knocked down and robbed the night after. 
And this in a country, too, where confession of a crime to a priest 
is certain, and where, of course, absolution and secresy must be as 
certain. A distinguished refugee nobleman, whom b met at Mar- 
seilles, told me truly that his country was “a paradise of nature 
and a hell of inhabitants !” 





I have devoted a week to the museum at Naples. It isa world! 
Any thing like a full description of it would tire even an antiquary. 
It is one of those things (and there are many in Europe) that for- 
tunately compel travel. You must come abroad to get an idea of it. 

The first day I buried myself among the curiosities found at 
Pompeii. After walking through the chambers and streets where 
they were found, I came to them naturally with an intense interest. 
I had visited a disentombed city, buried for seventeen centuries— 
had trodden in their wheel-tracks—had wandered through their 
dining-rooms, their chambers, their baths, their theatres, their 
market-places. And here were gathered in one place, their pic- 
tures, their statues, their cooking utensils, their ornaments, the 
very food as it was found on their tables! I am puzzled, in looking 
over my note-book, to know what to mention. The catalogue fills 
a printed volume. 

A curious corner in one of the cases was that containing the ar- 
ticles found on the toilet of the wealthiest Pompeian’s wife. Here 
were pots of rouge, ivory pins, necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, small 
silver mirrors, combs, ear-pickers, etc. etc. In the next case were 
two loaves of bread, found in a baker’s oven, and stamped with his 
name. Two large cases of precious gems, cameos and intaglios of 
all descriptions, stand in the centre of this room, (among which, by 
the way, the most exquisitely done are two which one cannot look 
at without a blush.) Another case is filled with eatables, found 
upon the tables—eggs, fish-bones, honey-comb, grain, fruits, ete. 
In the repository for ancient glass are several cinerary urns, in 
which the ashes of the dead are perfectly preserved ; and numerous 
small glass lachrymatories, in which the tears of the survivors were 
deposited in the tombs. 

The brazen furniture of Pompeii, the lamps particularly, are of 
the most curious and beautiful models. Trees to which the lamps 
were suspended like fruit, vines, statues holding them in their hands, 
and numerous other contrivances were among them, exceeding far 
in beauty any similar furniture of our time. It appears that the 
ancients did not know the use of the fork, as every other article of 
table service except this has been found here. 

To conceive the interest attached to the thousand things in this 
museum, One must imagine a modern city, Boston for example, 
completely buried by an unexpected and terrific convulsion of na- 
ture. Its inhabitants mostly escape, but from various causes leave 
their city entombed, and in a hundred years the grass grows over 
it, and its very locality is forgotten. Near two thousand years 
elapse, and then a peasant, digging in the field, strikes upon some 
of its ruins, and it is unearthed just as it stands at this moment, 
with all its utensils, books, pictures, houses and streets, in untouch- 
What a subject for speculation! What food for 
curiosity ! What a living and breathing chapter of history were this! 
Far more interesting is Pompeii. For the age in which it flourished 
and the characters who trod its streets are among the most remark- 
able in history. This brazen lamp, shown to me to-day as a curi- 
osity, was lit every evening in the time of Christ. The handsome 
chambers through which I wandered a day or two ayo, and from 
which were brought this antique chair, were the home of Sallust, 
and doubtless had been honoured by the visits of Cicero, (whose 
villa, half excavated, is near by,) and by all the poets and scholars 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


snl stetpunen of bin tine... One saight apeculete endlessly thus 
And it is that which makes these lands of forgotten empires so de- 
lightful to the traveller. His mind is fed by the very air. He needs 
no amusements, no company, no books except the history of the 
place. The spot is peopled, wherever he may stray, and the com- 
mon necessities of life seem to pluck him from a far-reaching dream, 
in which he had summoned back receding ages, and was com- 
muning, face to face, with philosophers and poets and emperors, like 
a magician before his mirror. Pompeii and Herculaneum seem to 
me visions. I cannot shake myself and wake to their reality. My 
mind refuses to go back so far. Seventeen hundred years! 

I followed the cicerone on, listening te his astonishing enumera- 
tion, and looking at every thing as he pointed to it, in a kind of 
stupor. One has but a certain capacity. We may be over-astonish- 
ed. Still he went on in the same every-day tone, talking as indif- 
ferently of this and that surprising antiquity as a pedler of his two- 
penny wares. We went from the bronzes to the hall of the papyri 
—thence to the hall of the frescoes, and beautiful they were. Their 
very number makes them indescribable. The next morning we 
devoted to the statwary—and of this, if I knew where to begin, I 
should like to say a word or two. 

First of all comes the Balbi family—father, mother, sons and 
daughters. He was proconsul of Herculaneum, and by the excel- 
lence of the statues, which are life itself for nature, he and his 
family were worth the artist’s best effort. He is a fine old Roman 
himself, and his wife is a tall, handsome woman, much better- 
looking than her daughters. The two Misses Balbi are modest- 
looking girls, and that is all. They were the high-born damsels 
of Herculaneum, however ; and, if human nature has not changed 
in seventeen centuries, they did not want admirers who compared 
them to the Venuses who have descended with them to the 
“Museo Borbonico.” ‘The eldest son is on horseback in armour. 
It is one of the finest equestrian statues in the world. He is a 
noble youth, of grave and handsome features, and sits the superb 
animal with the freedom of an Arab and the dignity of a Roman. 
It is a beautiful thing. If one had visited these Balbis, warm and 
living, in the time of Augustus, he could scarcely feel more 
acquainted with them than after having seen their statues as they 
stand before him here. 

Come a little farther on! Bacchus on the shoulders of a faun— 
a child delighted with a grown-up playfellow. I have given the 
same pleasure to just such another bright “picture in little” of 
human beauty. It moves one’s heart to see it. 

Pass now a whole gallery of Dians, Cupids, Joves, Mercuries and 
Apollos, and come to the presence of Aristides—him whom the 
Athenians exiled because they were tired of hearing him called 
“ The Just.” Canova has marked three spots upon the floor where 
the spectator should place himself to see to the best advantage this 
renowned statue. He stands, wrapped in his toga, with his head 
a little inclined, as if in reflection, and in his face there is a mixture 
of firmness and goodness from which you read his character as 
clearly as if it were written across his forehead. It was found at 
Herculaneum, and is, perhaps, the simplest and most expressive 
statue in the world. 
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MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


MY FIRST BATTLE. 


A crammar school had never existed in our village, perhaps I 
may safely say in the whole county, until I had reached the age of 
fourteen; when a worthy young man, who was preparing for col- 
lege, in a neighbouring parish, was invited to the charge of one for 
twelve months, for a miserable pittance, which would just enable 
him to continue his own studies. He had heard of Peregrine Doo- 
little, from some of the village gossips, and begged my father to let 
me become a pupil free of any charge, except a week’s board. At 
the earnest solicitation of my mother and sisters, the proposition 
was acceded to. For this liberal act, I felt the sincerest gratitude 
to the amiable young teacher, who had no pecuniary means of ac- 
quiring a collegiate education, but what he hoped to obtain by 
teaching others. His close application to study, however, soon im- 
paired his health; and my best and earliest male friend, Benjamin 
Hatch Tower, (I feel a pride in recording his real name,) died of 
consumption, only a few weeks previous to the time when he was 
to have been admitted as a student, at Harvard University in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

I now enjoyed an alternation of study and labour ; for my father 
could not well afford to lose my services more than six hours out of 
the twenty-four. The reader is already aware that I possessed an 
effeminate person, and a delicate constitution. Yet, like every 
other boy of the same age in that country, I was obliged to exercise 
the hoe, rake, and other farming utensils, whenever occasion requir- 
ed. But I was not like them, content with such physical exercises, 


** Perfections that are placed in bones and nerves ;” 


my youthful soul was “bent on higher views ;” I pined at the lot in 
which fortune had placed me, and sighed for a more elevated scene 
of action. 

A propensity so singular, and an example so dangerous, soon at- 
tracted the attention of every farmer in the parish ; who, as they 
urged their own sons to the field, would exhort them “ not to idle 
away their time with books, like that little lazy Perry Doolittle, 
who would never earn the salt to his porridge.” My poor parents 
found themselves compelled to chide me, for thus indulging a pas- 
sion which they themselves in their own hearts approved. But when 
they did so, it was their poverty, not their will consented. It was 
their ardent wish that means could be provided for giving an ade- 























| gente cduastion io s ave who hed ovinced such an ously and unces- 
querable affection for letters. 

With manners, habits, and feelings, such as I have feebly at- 
tempted to portray and describe, it is not surprising that I was 
pitied by some, disliked by others, and talked of by all. But, al- 
though I felt a glow of benevolence for every human being, I could 
not consider those as my equals, who thought, felt and acted in 
such a rustic, vulgar, every-day manner, as did the youth of our 
parish. I now often smile—nay, sometimes blush, when I recol- 
lect that my language to them, on the most ordinary occasions, was 
every thing but colloquial in its style, often consisting of mangled 
and garbled quotations from my favourite authors to suit the occa- 
sion; which, for the purpose of meeting their comprehensions, 
might as well have been delivered in Hebrew or Syriac, had I been 
familiar with those languages. This naturally drew on me the im- 
putation of affectation, self-conceit, and insufferable vanity—the pride 
of “‘book-learned skill.” The consequence was, that I had few 
friends among the boys, and perhaps none among the girls; for 
thongh to the latter I instinctively paid a deference ever due to the 
sex, I could never consent so to degrade its expression, as to suit 
the scale of what I conceived to be their contracted intellect. 

Still, however, I had one intimate friend for whom I felt a sincere 
affection, and as my attachments have always been and still are 
enthusiastically ardent, I soon taught myself to believe that Jona- 
than Worldling was a boy after my own heart ; and, as a necessary | 
consequence, that he was a model of human perfection. Like my- 
self, he was fondly attached to books, and occasionally perpetrated 
pretty tolerable verses, and an innumerable multitude of puns. Be- 
sides, he was the son of Jonathan Worldling, jun., who was the 
son of Jonathan Worldling, senior, who was the most opulent far- 
mer in the country, and proprietor in fee-simple, of three hundred 
acres of the only good land in that sterile section of the Bay State. 
My friend was, of course, heir apparent to what was there consi- 
dered a considerable fortune; and though he inherited some patri- 
cian feelings and ideas on this subject, he had sufficient magnani- | 
mity, at least in his intercourse with me, to avoid giving them utter- 
ance. We both attended the grammar-school before mentioned ; 
and were in the same class. We studied together, worked toge- 
ther, played together, strolled through the woods together, and 
talked romantic nonsense together, plentifully interlarded with puns 
and conundrums. This growing intimacy was encouraged by our 





teacher—pleased at the witticism, but nettled at its ill-timed imper- 





parents, and continued to increase until the friendship of Peregrine 
and Jonathan became proverbial in the village. My sister Abby, 
who was very fond of scripture quotations, often repeated a verse 
from the eighteenth chapter of the first book of Samuel, where is 
described the friendship of David and Jonathan. Her reading of 
the passage was as follows ; others, perhaps, have taken still greater 
and less harmless liberties with the text of the sacred volume : 
“The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of Peregrine, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” ‘To this she would some- 
times add: “ His love is wonderful—passing the love of women.” 














Jonathan and myself were nearly of the same age ; and, like me, 
he was small of stature, and not robust in constitution, though he | 
was much my superior in bodily strength and activity. He was | 
also generally mild and peaceable in his deportment, and was sel- 
dom found in collision with the blustering bullies of our school ; for 
such characters are to be found in all departments of society. The 
oldest, largest, and strongest boy of our class, however, was not of 
this description, but was often engaged in pugilistic contests with 
the would-be tyrants, in defence of the weaker members of our 
fraternity, and was invariably victorious. Though never quarrel- 
some, he was always courageous, and seldom failed to condemn | 
and ridicule the least appearance of cowardice in others. In short, 
Caleb Preston was either loved or feared by every boy in the school ; 
while Jonathan Worldling was universally admired for his ready wit, 
being an incorrigible punster; ever ready to lose a friend rather 
than to spoil what he considered a good joke. 

It so happened, one day, that in conjugating the verb to run, I 
called it an active verb, as I still believe it to be, and so did the late 











Mr. Cardell, and so must every one who witnessed the activity dis- 
played in the great match-race between the noble Eclipse and the 
gallant Sir Henry, on the Union course, some years ago. Our 
teacher, however, was of a different opinion, which he illustrated by 
a comparison between the action of a race-horse and that of a wood- 
cutter, thus: ‘ Every active verb,” said he, “ necessarily implies a 
subsequent noun, either expressed or understood, which noun must 
be in the objective case. But you perceive, Master Doolittle, that 
the expression J run, cannot admit of such a noun, any more than 
I stand, or I lie.” 

“ What if I run home, sir?” I inquired. 
the objective case? 

“You may run towards your home, or homeward; but you can- 
not run that domicil which is termed your home.” 

“ Perry would not like to have it hard run,” observed my pun- 
ning friend. 

“ Jonathan’s tongue runs without an object,” I observed, good- 
humoredly. 

“ Silence, boys!’ commanded the teacher. “The verb to cut, | 
is of a different character, being active, and governing an olject. 
Thus, Jonathan cuts wood, or cuts the log. Here, you see, is an 
active verb, to which, as I have told you a thousand times, there | 
must always be an object for the word to govern. The log is here 
the object. So, as the rule says “ad 

Jonathan heaving his own name made use of as an illustration, 
and coupled with an action or exercise of which he was not very 
fond, interrupted the teacher by saying : 

“T should think, sir, that the object of my cutting the log, would 
be to make ¢wo of it. 

“Be that your object, then, Master Worldling,” replied the 
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tinence. ‘ Walk out doors, sir, to that birch log on which the axe 
leans, and by quickly making two of it, give me a practical conju- 
gation of the verb to cut.” 

“T had much rather decline it, sir.” 

Our involuntary laugh at this unexpected reply, converted the 
joke into sober earnest, and Jonathan was compelled to obey, which 
he did with feelings of the bitterest mortification. Before he had 
half completed his conjugation, the school was dismissed, when we 
all flocked around, and began to congratulate him on the suc- 
cess of his last pun. But I instantly perceived that my friend’s 
feelings had been much more seriously hurt than I had at first sup- 
posed ; and that he was now “in the humour to chide the thunder 
if at him it grumbled.” 

With the best intentions in the world, I offered to relieve him of 
his task and finish it myself; assuring him that I knew the master 
was more pleased than offended at him; but that he had thought it 
necessary to maintain a certain degree of discipline in the school. 

“ Tt was all Perry’s fault,” observed one of my very good friends. 
“ He made the first pun about running home. But he may do what 
he pleases, and be as impudent as he pleases, and there's no no- 
tice taken of it. 

“You wrong me every way, Peter Jenkins—you wrong me. 
The most remote idea of being impertinent never entered my 
thoughts.” Such was my pompous reply—half quoted, and half 
original. 

“ Innocent Abigail !” exclaimed Jonathan. The inference is then 
that I was impertinent. “But Perry Doolittle has a right to take the 
master’s part ; it is all the pay Mr. Tower gets for his schooling.” 

“Et tu, Brute! But I forgive you.” 

“T was not born to chop wood for beggars to warm themselves 
by. Such work is more suitable for charity scholars.” So saying, 
he threw away the axe as far as his strength would permit, while 
his long-restrained tears gushed forth like two foyntains. 

“This from you, Jonathan! and to me !” 

“Yes!” he replied, or rather shrieked, “yes, and this, too!” 
Simaltaneously suiting the action to the word, he gave me a pretty 
smart slap on the right cheek, with the back of his hand, and then 
assumed a proper attitude for the anticipated rejoinder. 

In order for the reader to duly appreciate the nature of my feel- 
ings on receiving this startling salute, he must recollect how much 
I loved that boy—how long we had been friends—and that he was 
far dearer to me than my only brother. Of course, the first impulse 
was a flash of anger—as fiery, but as momentary as that of the 
lightning. One struggle and it was gone; while in a voice almost 
choked with softer feelings, I said— 

“ Jonathan! I cannot strike you! Indeed, indeed I cannot!” 
And I commenced blubbering, to keep him company. 

“ Because you dare not!” replied he. 

‘* See the two cry-babies !”’ exclaimed half a dozen voices at once. 

“Turn ‘tother cheek, Perry!” shouted Peter Jenkins. 

“Perry Sneak!” muttered Caleb Preston, who stood directly 
before me. 

This last taunt wrought my feelings up to such a pitch of ungo- 
vernable frenzy, that I have often since been thankful that my friend 
Jonathan had thrown the axe far beyond my reach. As it was, I 
planted my little fist in Caleb's mouth with such unexpected effect, 
that he staggered several paces backwards, while the blood gushed 
out in a stream. 

“ Huzza, for little Perry!” shouted all. “At him again! Give 
it him under the short ribs! That's a brave fellow! You shall 
have fair play! Caleb gave the insult. Give it to him, Perry ! 
Why, he fights like a hero! Who'd have thought it!” 

Such were the exclamations which cheered me during this my 
first set-to. The current of popular opinion had suddenly changed 
its course, and was now setting in my favour. The coward was 
now a hero; and even in that moment of ardency for vengeance, 
while my bosom was swelling with the feelings of a d , I tast- 
ed and realized the sweetness of applause. 

But their plaudits and cheers were not necessary to keep up my 
courage ; for, to confess the truth, there was no courage in the case ; 
it was blind desperation. I felt that I was “in for it,” and there 
was no retreat. I was contending for existence ; and yet momenta- 
rily expected that some well directed blow would annihilate me. But 
I was determined to make my exit with honour, if not in a blaze of 
glory. 

“Part them, boys!” exclaimed my friend Jonathan. ‘ Do not 
hurt him, Caleb! I am the most to blame. Help me to part them! 
Perry, do be advised—he can handle a dozen of you! Let him 
alone!” 

As yet I had received no hurt that I felt, though many blows 
had been exchanged; and as I became a little cooler, I perceived 
to my extreme mortification that my antagonist was acting entirely 
on the defensive ; and that I was not quite so great a hero as the 
surrounding parasites would make me believe. The chagrin con- 
sequent on this conviction, was not a little heightened by my anta- 
gonist repeatedly exclaiming— 

“Boys! take him away! I donot wish to hurt him! 
wise, and quit—I do not wish to hurt you.” 

“But J wish to hurt you /” shouted I. 

As I said it, I plunged headlong forward, and grapplea him by 
the throat. The assault was unexpected, and its impetus irresist- 
ible ; he lost his balance—staggered one step backwards over the 
unlucky log, which had been the cause of all the mischief. I fell 
with him, and upon him, but was quickly on my feet again, and 
ready for a renewal of the contest. 

“ Huzza, for little Perry !” again resounded throughout the cir- 
cle. “Give him the rising blow !” &c. &c. 





Perry, be 





But no such blow was necessary, for my prostrate antagonist was 
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unable to rise. He had fallen ona rough bed of hickory sticks and | 
sharp-pointed stones, writhing in agony, while the blood was gush- 
ing from the back part of his head, mouth, and nostrils. 

“Help me up, some of you,” he at length faintly ejaculated. 
“T fear that my arm is broken. Assist me, Perry; there’s my 
left hand—my right I cannot move. I was to blame, and ask your 
pardon. It is a foolish affair, and will grieve my poor mother, who | 
requires the use of all my limbs.” He was now on his feet, but | 
evidently in much pain. 

Will you forgive me!” I exclaimed, horror-struck at what I 
had dene. 

* Will you forgive me!” sobbed poor Jonathan, equally affected. 
“T alone was the cause of this disaster.” 

“Let us all forgive and forget,” replied Caleb, trembling with | 
the pain he endured; “I am the greatest sufferer, and I deserve | 
it the most. Assist me to my mother’s, and let doctor O. be sent | 
for. Oh! I faint!” 

Some ran for the doctor, and others to apprise the widow Pres- | 
ton of her son’s mishap. We succeeded in getting him home; but 
he was insensible when he reached there. The doctor soon arrived ; 
and, after attentively examining his wounds, announced that his 
right arm had suffered a compound fracture below the elbow ; that 
his head had received a severe contusion on the region of the occi- 
put; that the dental arch had been deranged by the forcible dislodg- | 
ment of a front tooth; and that the blood-vessels of the nasal or- | 
gan had been somewhat disturbed in the exercise of their natural | 
functions. Having ascertained these important particulars, the | 
doctor proceeded to work, secundem artem. The compound frac- | 
ture was reduced and splintered in due form; the blood was then | 
carefully cleansed from the wounds of the head and face, and the | 
proper healing applications applied, so that in about two hours the | 
patient fell into a quiet slumber; while Jonathan and myself watch- | 
ed by his bedside. Indeed, from that time until his complete re- | 
storation to health, we were almost continually with him after | 
workiag hours. During the progress of his recovery, when our 
feelings of remorse had become somewhat abated, I made a solemn | 
vow, never again to be engaged in a similar contest; nor give a | 
blow, except the preservation of life required it. 

“ And I will never again make a pun,” said Jonathan, “ for I am | 
now convinced that the foolish practice brings its own punishment 
along with it.” He laid a very strong accent on the first syllable. 

* And I will never again mistake magnanimity for cowardice,” 
said Caleb.‘ Had Perry returned your blow, we should never have | 
known how much he loved you.” 

Caleb, in a few. weeks, was able to return to school, with his arm 
ina sling; and, for years afterwards, until we were finally separated 
by the natural course of human events, we formed a trio, well 
known by the appellation of the three friends. In the mean time, 
that desperate blow which I so much regretted, had established my 
reputation as a lad of spirit, and effectually shielded me against 
any future insult. I have never since had occasion to give another 
Thus ends the history of my first, last, and only battle. PEREGRINE. | 
































ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. | 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


INTRODUCED SONGS—MOZART—MARRIAGE OF FIGARO—MEYERBEER— | 
BISHOP——-LACY—ROBERT LE DIABLE. 





An evil of no slight magnitude has crept, by degrees, into rise | 
and practice with vocalists, and is so completely incorporated with | 
the system, or rather fashion of singing now in vogue, that the | 
efforts which have occasionally been most strenuously made to dis- | 
lodge it from the strong hold of public opinion, have hitherto proved | 
nugatory and unavailing. 

We allude to the practice of interlarding operas with introduced | 
music. There can be no excuse for such a proceeding in any case. 
The author must necessarily be the best judge of the effect sought | 
to be conveyed—with him rests the onus attached to paternity, | 
and at his door lies the praise or censure which accompanies success | 
or failure—he is certainly as much interested as the singer can | 
possibly be for their joint suecess—the very fact of his competency | 
to compose an opera which shall be thought to possess sufficient | 
talent for public representation, ought to ensure deference to his | 
judgment as expressed through his works ;—yet, notwithstanding | 
all this, not one piece in twenty is played as originally written; 





songs and duets are crammed in without any regard to the appli- 
cability of words, sentiment, or situation—contradictions the most |! 
laughable, and anachronisms the most vile, follow each other in | 
rapid succession—‘ Kelvin Grove” is located in Surinam—* The } 
Minstrel Boy,” and ** When thy bosom heaves a sigh,” popped into | 
| 
! 


any or every thing; and Arsaces and Desdemona make a point 
of appropriating Malcolm Grame’s scena without seeming to recol- 
lect that the action of the Semiramide lies in Babylon, Otello in 
Italy or Cyprus, and La donua del Lago in Scotland ; or that the 
parts in question are, without the slightest emendation, equal to 
any others in the whole range of opera, and generally much too 
good for the talent of such interpolators, who, with a certain share 
of musical knowledge, but a marvellous lack of common sense, 
impudently destroy the unities of the scene, or the consonance 
of effect which it has been the chief study of the author to pre- 
serve, and sacrifice the whole keeping of the picture on the altar 
raised by their presumption and over-weening vanity. 

What would be said to the man who, in order to give what he 
conceived an additional effect to the part of Othello, should announce 
his intention of introducing in it a scene or speech from Richard 
the Third, Hamlet or Macbeth? He would most assuredly be 
treated as a lunatic, or greeted with laughter and contempt; yet 
the saine violation of propriety is committed night after night in 








| but Antonio's, or rather Bishop’s vulgar song fills full the measure 


|| his operas have been as yet heard in this country. I] Crociato in 


was origina roduced in Paris, and afterwards brought out at Dru- 
ginally produced in P and aft ds brought out at D 


|| puerile way in which the adaptation was managed, it was a decided 


| usual tactand ability. (The fact is, that at the time when this opera was 


‘ 





nine-tenths of the operas which are every evening seen at the 
theatre, and passes not only without reprehension, but very fre- 
quently with marked approval and applause. 

Shades of the mighty dead! if ye could rise and hear the in- 
sults nightly offered to your manes, how would ye shrink astonished 
from the sound! Come forth, thou little, dapper, round-faced 
German—thou “Man of Ind”’—thou Mississippi of musicians— 
thou brightest gem that ever sparkled in the diadem of the beetle- 
browed house of Hapsburgh—thou thrice renowned Mozart—come 
forth and hear how this degenerate generation use and appreciate 
thee !—To-night they give an opera—Le Nozze di Figaro—does 
thine eye brighten, old giant? 

“*T was dimm’d—'twill dim too soon”— 

Hush—the overture commences—“ well—very well—a little too 
quick perhaps, but neatly executed”—(wind instruments begin)— 
“ stay—stop—hollo—der teufel, what’s that !—a goose !—eh !—yes 
—no—it must—it can’t—and yet it is—what !—a naut Bovr—Good 
heavens! impossible !—no human being could produce so horrible a 
tone—no earthly creature could manufacture such an infernal” *—(hcre 
another short solo from the same animal or instrument draws down a 
peal of applause from the discerning audience, and upsets the little 
remaining courage the great composer possesses. We hear no 
more, excepting occasional little broken ejaculations, which run some- 
thing like) —‘* goose—oboe—horrible—stop—goose—leader—too 
fast—scoundrels—fidlers—murder—all galloping to the devil.” 

But proceed we—the curtain rises—duet—song—scene—com- 
me il faut ;—Vedrai carino, from Il Don Giovanni—first interpola- 
tion—grows fidgetty—rails at the artist who can’t be content with 
such a part as Susanna. Next, proh pudor, comes “I’ve been 
roaming,” by C. Horn—the hairs of his wig stand on end with 
consternation and horror, that the music of its great master should | 
be heard in such company. Finale to act first, selected from Cosi 
fan tutti, as if the original one which set Vienna in a blaze, were not 
sufficiently good or appropriate—cut and slashed, moreover with- 
out mercy, to suit the caprice of Mr. Bishop, who is the very worst 
adapter ever tolerated, and who, we are sorry to say, has left the 
high path in which he had made so good a name, and now holds 
the situation of chief cook and hash-master-general to foreign talent, | 
instead of ennobling himself and benefiting his country by the cul- i 
tivation of his own. 

Toreturn—the second act commences—duet goes off smoothly— 





of the great German’s woes—we hear no more—he rushes back 
in despair to old Charon, full two hours before his leave of absence 
has expired, moves even stern Cerberus to pity by his lamentations, 
and only obtains relief when the king of gods and men, sends Som- 
nus down from high Olympus to soothe and calm his ruffled spirit 
into slumber and repose. 





MEYERBEER—IL CROCIATO IN EGITTO—ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


Meyerbeer, the son of a wealthy German banker, is one of the 


most effective, though difficult writers, of the present day. None of 


Egitto, has in it some very beautiful music, and is a great favourite | 
on the continent, but from the peculiar voice required for the part | 
of Armando, it could scarcely be mounted until a male soprano was 
procured: Velluti was the original. Robert le Diable, which has 
lately made such a noise in “la belle France,” is one of the most | 
elaborate and beautiful scores we ever remember to have seen ; it | 


ry-lane and Covent-garden theatres. At the former, owing to the 


failure ; and though the Covent-garden piece did better, inasmuch as 








it ran fifteen or twenty nights ; the great expense incurred by the ma- 
nagement for scenery, machinery, decorations, &c., more than 
swallowed the sum gained by extra attraction, and they, too, came 
off nunus. Mr. Rophino Lacy, the adapter of Cinderella, was carpen- 
ter and joiner on this occasion ; and considering the scantiness of the 
materials with which he had to work, performed the task with his 


produced at the London theatres, the score was not published, and, 
as Mr. Monck Mason, lessee of the King’s theatre, had paid Meyer- 
beer a very large sum for an authorized version, and had also en- || 
gaged him and the people who originally performed in it at the || 
French opera, in order to its being produced with unusual splen- || 
dour and exactitude, it was impossible to obtain one.) In this di- | 
lemma, recourse was had to the few morceaux which happened to || 
have beén printed with pianoforte accompaniments ; Bishop and 
Lacy went across the channel to bribe the copyists, if possible, into | 
surreptitiously granting the all-important instrumentation ; or, at | 
all events, to pick up what additions they could, so poor Monck | 
Mason, after having paid an enormous sum for the copyright, found | 
himself likely to be choused out of the attraction its novelty would ! 
create ; and,as the engagements with Meyerbeer, Cinti, Levasseur, | 
and Adolph Nourrit could not be rescinded, with a pack of foreign- | 
ers as hungry as wolves, all hanging on his haunches. 

Under these circumstances, he published a letter from the com- 
poser, stating that the piece about to be produced at Drury-lane | 
and Covent-garden was not his composition, and entreated the pub- | 
lic to suspend their judgment with regard to the opera in question, 
until they saw the real Simon Pure. This threwa damp upon the | 
efforts of the patent houses, and was one principal cause of the in- | 
adequate receipts at Covent-garden theatre; and though, as we | 
have said before, Lacy managed the carpenter’s work extremely well, | 
he was obliged, from not having the original matter, to cut, and | 
join, and compose, and fit a little bit in here, and a little bit in there, 
of green stuff taken from his own workshop, until at last it bore | 
about as much likeness to “ Robert le Diable,” as the Schuylkill | 


| 








* Did this performer belong to the French opera ’—Printer’s devil. 


does to the Hudson: both are rivers—both were operas—and there 
the resemblance ends. 

The instrumentation of this piece evinces knowledge of no com- 
mon degree. We have had occasion to read through the score 
three or four times within the last six months, and have ever been 
delighted, and often startled at the new and peculiar effects which 
it contains. It is remarkably full, and requires an orchestra of 
great strength, especially in the wind department; and although 
the trouble of condensation would be very great, we do not despair 
of shortly seeing in this country what has not yet been given ‘in 
England, viz: a faithful version of this great work, with its asto- 
nishing dramatic and musical interest, preserved and presented to 
the public ungarbled and unimpaired. 


GALLERY OF THE LOUVRE. 

Mr. Morse’s picture of the Gallery of the Louvre is now open to 
the public, and is attracting much attentiom. We have never be- 
fore had a picture of this kind in the country. It is, in fact, a gallery 
of paintings, and consists of faithful copies from the most celebrated 
works of the most celebrated painters. We shall give a more de- 
tailed account of this picture in our next. 

















THE DRAMA. 





THE PARK THEATRE. 


Wira what delight we have for some weeks past sat down to pen 
our usual weekly criticism on the drama! Tragedy, comedy and 
opera succeed each other in such rapid succession, that we find it 
impossible to do justice to all the novelties presented; and can only 
regret that a part of the rich and varied concourse of sweets which 
the managers have produced must, for the present, as far as our no- 
tices are concerned, ‘‘ waste their sweetness on the desert air.”” The 
following summary may, we believe, be relied on:—For Mr. Power 
we had a new farce, and an old one fresh hashed up. This gen- 
tleman played to tolerable houses. For Mr. and Mrs. Wood, five 
old operas—business good, but not what, from their talent, might 
have been expected. We forget the exact number of novelties at- 
tendant on Hackett, but he was eminently successful in all he at- 
tempted. The Kembles played their engagements to excellent 
houses, and beat every body else quite out of the field; they also 
gave a new tragedy and a guod one, for which, as an oasis in the 
desert, we say most fervently, Dio laudate. 

The little interstices which occurred between the firing of these 
great guns, have been most properly and classically filled up by the 
drama entitled ‘‘Quadrupeds,” and other pieces of the same descrip- 
tion. Our readers may recollect a criticism given the week before 
last, on the abovementioned production, wherein we advised the 
more frequent performance of the operetta of Cupid, which may em- 
phatically be denominated its twin brother in interest and instruc- 
tion. We beg to return our best thanks to the management, for the 
kind way in which they immediately complied with our wishes; it 
ie this sort of obliging spirit which has rendered the Park lessees so 
extremely popular; and if the great king, or the still greater viceroy 
over him, thus do their best to win “ golden opinions,”’ and strain their 
personal and managerial courtesies to the utmost, we really think that 
they may obtain a renewal of the lease at the end of next season ; 
and also that the conductors of the new theatre about to be erected 
in Broadway, will have a tolerably difficult task to perform, as re- 
gards winning the bet they offer to make, of closing the doors of the 
rival establishment, in the course of six or nine months at farthest. 

A short notice of Cupid is all for which we can this week find 
room; and really we are so pressed for space, that, had it not been 
for the kind and gentlemanly consideration evinced for our opinion, 
even this piece, beautiful as is its poetry, and instructive as is its 
moral, especially to the rising generation, must have given way to 
matters of more importance! 

First, for the part which gives its name to the piece.—Cupid, as 
all our readers are aware, is “ aroguish lad ;’’ but no one who has not 
seen Placide in his spangled shirt and black velveteen unmentionables, 
can have any idea of the additional effect which may be produced by 
a judicious attention to costume and drapery. Mr. Fisher portrayed 
the part of Bacchus splendidly; dress, face, nose, every thing was 
admirably in keeping. The flashes of wit and humour with which 
the talented author has invested this part, were rendered with a zest 
and evident capability of appreciation, which we never saw excelled, 
and which most forcibly reminded us of Munden in his happiest 
efforts!’ Reynoldson made a decent Jupiter, but did not appear per- 
fect. We have no wish to deal hard with this gentleman, but he really 
seemed to be drawing on his invention at a most enormous rate for 
both words and rhyme. One perpetration of this sort we feel con- 
vinced could not be the author’s language; it ran, nearly as we can 
recollect, as follows: 

: —* You'll find him at the Pewter Plug, 

Drinking his bitters from a large white mug.” 

This is really too bad. Povey, as Mars, the god of war, looked and 
acted most admirably; his spear, to be sure, was rather long, and, 
should this piece be again performed, we would beg that it may be ex- 
changed or cut shorter. For his height, we do not know a more 
perfect figure than Povey in New-York; still, he ought to recollect 
that an instrument of death, measuring eleven feet three inches in 
length, can scarcely be wielded with effect by a gentleman, how- 
ever lion-hearted, who is not quite three feet eleven! We should 
not have made mention of this little discrepancy, but feel convinced 
that it must have escaped Mr. Simpson’s penetrating eye while re- 
vising the piece, upon which, by the by, he has bestowed the same 
nicety of attention and extreme pains, which were beautifully 
manifest in the domestic tragedy, of which we recently took so fa- 
vourable a notice. We understand that Mr. Price was so highly de- 
lighted with the operetta when he saw it in London, that his visit to 
New-York was undertaken chiefly with a view to making a first ap- 
pearance in the part of Cupid. The gout, we believe, has hitherto pre- 
vented the viceroy’s debit, and he returns to England, to spend the 
money made last season, and devise fresh schemes for the subversion 
of the Italian opera. In conclusion, we must express our firm convic- 
tion, that the Quadrupeds and Cupid have, by the exertions of the 
management, completely eclipsed the ephemeral popularity obtained 
by Sarah Maria Cornell and Jim Crow. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 


We never approach this department of our paper without feelings 
of regret, at the inadequate space allowed us for such notices of new 
works as we should desire to make. It would be in accordance with 
our own taste, and certainly but rendering justice to authors and 
publishers, for the gratification they afford us, were we to extend 
very much the space which we have appropriated to this subject. 
We are, however, restrained by the necessity of diversifying our co- 
lumns to the various tastes of readers. And here again we must not 
lose sight of the distinction between a review, established for the 
specific object of criticism, and a miscellany like our own. It is but 
for us to greet the passing bark, and if the flag she bears be true, to 
bid her “ God speed’ upon the ocean of public favour. 

Before we adventure upon the goodly array of literary wares at 
present upon our table, let us discourse a little upon the subject gene- 
rally. Those who have considered attentively the facts connected 
withethe publication of books in Europe as well as in this country of 
late years, will readily join in our expression of astonishment at the 
vast improvement visible in every branch of the business. Beauty 
and durability—economy of time as well as money, have all been at- 
tained in an extraordinary degree. Throughout the whole range of 
the arts, in no one has the utilitarian principle been more completely 
triumphant, than in the printing of books. Let us by way of illustra- 
tion of these views, look for a moment at the publication of “ Scott’s 
Works,” by Conner and Cooke. Need we go back among our 
recollections of the delight, with which we first perused the wonder- 
ful creations‘of that “master-mind ;” do we require that any hand 
should point out to us the beauties that cluster on every page; have 
we not felt, do we not still feel, the mighty power of the wizard in 
the scenes he has conjured before us? With these feelings still alive, 
do we not remember the avidity with which we disbursed our two 
dollars for the ‘brown paper and the blurred page’’ of each succes- 
sive production as it appeared? Is it not fresh within our minds 
with what celerity we hied to our quiet corner, rich in our new trea- 
sure—ay, and do we not recall the tone of pride with which we 
bade “our binder” encase the dingy volumes with his best “ Rus- 
sia?’ Behold the contrast. Here is a volume—the exterior will be 
an ornament to your shelves—it contains, besides prefatory matter, 
new to most readers, seven of the Waverley novels—it is printed on 
paper of the finest texture, and with a beautiful, clear type; and in 
fact, every thing connected with the mechanical execution is of a 
superior character: this volume is furnished to the purchaser within 
a few shillings of the price formerly charged for a single novel in 
two volumes, and printed as we remember them. 

When our attention was first called to the series of publications, 
of a similar description, by the enterprising house before named, we 
were incredulous as to the possibility of the publishers sustaining 
themselves; and we have since learned that it is only by the sale of 
large editions that they can hope to meet the expenses incurred. It 


is, however, a source of pleasure for us to be able to state, that the || 


public have not been thus far unmindful of the advantages offered 
to them. We should hardly gain credence were we to state the 
number of copies sold of the work to which we have especially re- 
ferred. Three of these volumes are now issued, and with four in 
addition, the publication will be completed. In these seven octavo 
volumes, unsurpassed in beauty, unexampled in cheapness, every li- 
brary may be furnished with the complete works of a writer who 
has been pronounced by contemporary criticism without an equal, 
and whom posterity will rank among the proudest names in Eng- 
lish literature. 

“The North American Review—No. Ixxxi.” Charles Bowen.— 
A number worthy of commendation, and containing many articles 
of interest. The subjects of discussion are variows, and the readers of 
the work will find something to gratify their peculiar tastes, however 
diversified. This variety makes the number quite attractive at the 
present time, when monotonous sameness is the prevailing fault of 
periodicals. The first article is a review of Fidler’s book, written in 
a style of serious argumentation, in our opinion wholly unnecessary, 
and giving undue importance to a thing which has been almost for- 
gotten by the public, though a comparatively short time has elapsed 
since its publication. Next in order is a notice of the “ Life of John 


Jay,” in which we have a condensed account of the events and |; 


political transactions in which he was engaged. Then follows a 
dissertation upon “Homer,” and after this, an article upon the 
“Old English Romances,” which is, of all the others, most to our 
liking. Our limits will ailow us enly to mention the last article in 
the number, upon “ Dante,”’ as combining much erudition aad philo- 
sophical observation. From such a specimen of the work as this 
number presents, we can readily account for ite wide and increasing 
circulation in England and on the continent. 

“The Planetarium and Astronomical Calculator,” by Tobias 
Ostrander. McElrath, Bangs & Herbert.—This is the most complete 
and practical treatise upon astronomy we have yet seen, and 
deserving a place in all our schools. The phenomenaof the heavens 
are well arranged and described, simple principles being laid down 
in the commencement of the work, the facts easy of explanation 
following next, and the most complicated last. The questions add 
much to the value of the work, considered as a manual of instruction. 

“ Select Works of Tobias Smollett”—two volumes—Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard. The great number of new works which have during the 
last month issued from the press, having prevented us from noticing 
this neat edition of Smollett, we reserved it till a more convenient 
season, feeling assured that no delay of ours could abate the 
interest of the reader in the productions of a man who occupies 
so prominent a station among writers of fiction. This edition con- 
tains all his larger works, and is much increased in value by a 
prefatory memoir of Smollett’s life and writings by Sir Walter 
Scott. There is, in our judgment, one objectionable feature in this 
impression, and that is the double columns upon each page. But 
as tastes differ, and large editions of standard English authors 
have been printed in this style, and have met with a ready sale, 
we do not make this remark in disparagement of the book, but 
as indicating our preference of a more liberal page. Upon opening 
the second volume we met the characteristic apologue, inserted 
here, and doubt not that its excellent moral and universal applica- 
bility to all times and nations, will be a sufficient warrant for its 





introduction in these pages. In our editorial capacity we have often 
met with similar adventures, and have been forced to make 
| addresses to correspondents and visiters in the spirit which pervades 
this humorous and admirable 
APOLOGUE. 


“A young painter, indulging a vein of pleasantry, sketched a kind 
of conversation-piece, representing a bear, an owl, a monkey, and 





an ass; and to render it more striking, humorous, and moral, distin- 
guished every figure by some emblem of human life. 

“Bruin was exhibited in the garb and attitude of an old, toothless, 
drunken soldier; the owl, perched — the handle of a coffee-pot, 
with spectacles on his nose, seemed to contemplate 2 newspaper; | 
and the ass, ornamented with a huge tie-wig, (which, however, could | 
not conceal his long ears,) sat for his picture to the monkey, who | 
a red with the implements of ponies, This whimsical group 
afforded some mirth, and met wit — approbation, until some | 
mischievous wag hinted, that the whole was a lampoon upon the | 
friends of the performer; an insinuation which was no sooner circu- | 
lated, than those very people who applauded it before began to be | 
alarmed, and even to fancy themselves signified by the several | 
figures of the piece. : 

“ Among others, a worthy personage in years, who had served in 
the army with reputation, being incensed at the supposed outrage, 
repaired to the lodgings of the painter, and, finding him at home,— 
“Hark ye, Mr. Monkey,” said he, “I have a good mind to convince | 
you, that though the bear has lost his teeth, he retains his paws, 
| and that he is not so drunk but he can perceive your impertinence— | 

*sblood! sir, that toothless jaw is a scandalous fibel—bat don’t you | 
imagine me so chopfallen as not to be able to chew the cud of re- 
sentment.” Here he was interrupted by the arrival of a learned | 
physician, who, advancing to the culprit with fury in his aspect, | 
exclaimed,—“ Suppose the augmentation of the ass’s ears should | 
prove the diminution of the baboon’s—nay, seek not to prevaricate, 
| for, by the beard of AEsculapius! there is not one hair in this periwig 
| that will not stand up in judgment to convict thee of personal abuse 
| —do but observe, captain, how this pitiful little fellow has copied the 
very curls; the colour indeed is different, but then the form and fore- | 

top are quite similar.” While he thus remonstrated in a strain of | 
| vociferation, a venerable senator entered, and waddling up to the de- | 
| linquent,—“ Jackanapes!” cried he, “I will now let thee see I can | 
| read something else than a newspaper, and that without the help of | 
| spectacles—here is your own note of hand, sirrah, for money, which, | 
if I had not advanced, you yourself would have resembled an owl, 
in not daring to show your face by day, you ungrateful, slanderous | 


| knave!” J : . 
“In vain the astonished painter declared that he had no intention 














| to give offence, or to characterize particular persons: they affirmed 
| the resemblance was too palpable to be overlooked; they taxed him 
; with insolence, malice and ingratitude; and their clamours being | 
' overheard by the public, the captain was a bear, the doctor an ass, | 
| and the senator an owl, to his dying day. 
| “Christian reader, I beseech thee, in the bowels of the Lord, re- | 
| member this example while thou art employed in the perusal of the | 
following sheets; and seek not to appropriate to oe that which 
equally belongs to five hundred different people. If thou shouldst 
| meet with a character that reflects thee in some ungracious particu- 
lar, keep thy own counsel; consider that one feature makes nos a | 
| face, and that, though thou art, perhaps, distinguished by a bottle 
nose, twenty of thy neighbours may be in the same predicament.” 
The October number of the North-American Magazine is distin- | 
| guished by uncommon originality of thought, strength of expression, 
and purity of style. Several of the papers are really of the first | 
order, and the entire contents are made up with taste and discrimi- 
nation. We have often wondered why this periodical is not more | 
frequently noticed by the newspaper press; for it is certainly de- | 
serving of all commendation. Are we to account for it on the score | 
| of private enmity on the part of some, and an indolent indifference | 
on that of others? We hope not; for those whose prerogative it is 
to direct public opinion, should award praise to a meritorious work, 
even though such work came from the hand of anenemy. This | 
has vlways been our custom, and we should be pleased to see it be- Ht 
come general. The typography of this number is unusually neat. l 
en ee 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 








TO THE GRASSHOPPER.—FROM ANACREON, | 
BY T. W. CLERKE. 


As soon as I had completed the following trifling product of a 
leisure hour, I had the curiosity to compare it with Mr. Moore's | 
| translation of the same ode. I was surprised to perceive, while both 
versions are sufficiently faithful to the text, that they contain no 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1833. 
Brooklyn election.—We were much amused with the spectacle of 
the election of president, recently held in the flourishing village of 
Brooklyn, and involuntarily compared the struggle between the two 
contending parties ‘n its limits, with the nation-stirring election of 
president of the United States. The same elements of rival a 
interest seemed to be mingled in both events, though the - 
fered in importance as the shingle boat which the school-bo, 
upon the brook is less than the majestic, towering ship of .ne tue. 
Still, a miniature may be a faithful resemblance. The former pre- 
sident of Brooklyn, Mr. Hall, had become very obnoxious to a cer- 
tain portion of the inhabitants by his energetic measures and at- 
tempts at reforming the condition of the village. He had curtailed the 
licenses for selling ardent spirits till they had been reduced from one 
hundred and seventy-five to thirty-three, and had almost entirely 
abated the nuisance of certain peripatetic animals, which shall here 





be nameless. These independent proceedings had aroused the bitter 
hostility of the party aforesaid, who set up a candidate in opposition 
to the present very efficient incumbent; and, following at a modest 


distance the example of greater cities and more experienced politi- 
cians, paraded the streets in mobs, obstructed the polls, and forgot 
not to celebrate the occasion with copious potations to commemo- 
rate the anticipated removal of the barriers with which the president 
had surrounded the domains of Bacchus and Mother Redcap. In 
the midst of their rejoicings, the news arrives that the anti-tempe- 
rance candidate is elected, a general shout pierces the skies—tar-bar- 
rels are put in immediate requisition, and the square of Brovklyn is 
illuminated by the lurid glare! A prospect of licenses unlimited and 
liberated swine, opens upon the exulting victors; when, lo! the for- 
mer report is contradicted, and certain information js received of the 
re-election of the former incumbent! Alas for the freedom of intoxi- 
cation and disorder! It wasallbutadream. The disappointment of 
those who had enough reason left to comprehend the real state of the 
case may be imagined. It was to them a Waterloo defeat, the more 
depressing because unexpected. It was in truth, a triamph of good 
order, and salutary discipline over brandy, pigs, and every unclean 
thing and intent. The news referred to, operated in a similar way 
among the higher powers, who were assembled in the hall awaiting 
the event of the election. The former incumbent, upon the annun- 











ciation of his defeat, descended from his chair, shook hands with 
his opponent, congratulated him upon his success, and led him to 
the vacated seat. The whole affair seemed to be settled, when a 
second and certain information displaced the new incumbent, and 
reinstated the old! Well might both have said in the words of the 
poet, “Thus fortune doth make puppets of us all.” 

Rail roads.—Occasionally we advert, with mingled feelings of 
astonishment and gratification, to those public improvements so 
indicative of growing wealth and intelligence, whilst they confer 
numberless advantages. The most prominent object of pursuit at the 
present time, is the construction of rail roads; and perhaps there 
is none that promises greater utility. The United States seem 
wonderfully adapted to this kind of improvement. In many parts 
it is done with surprising rapidity, and at a moderate expense. No 

















| two corresponding phrases, in which the same words are employed, 
| or the same shape given to the sentiment. It will be observed, I have 
adopted a metre essentially different from that of Mr. Moore; but 
one, which, with all humility be it spoken, I conceive, better cal- 
| culated for transplanting into our language the point and spirit of 
| the Teian bard. 

I have selected this, because it possesses all the enchantment, 
without any of the licentiousness, of the other odes. A 

MaxzeiZoum oe Terie 


Tiny grasshopper! ah! how supreme thy delight! 
Alone on that stately branch, throned in thy seat: 
Quaffing dew-drops, so healthsome, so bright, 
Singing songs ever new, chanting notes always sweet. 
Like a satrap, or king, overlooking a land, 
Reposing in peace, and abaunding in store ; 
Thou art looking with pride—with an air of command, 
On thy garden domain spread before. 
Whate’er smiling seasons, propitious, produce, 
While each year in its circle they chase, 
The rose, olive, vine—choicest fruits, in the place, 





mode of conveyance was ever yet found to equal, in speed and 
comfort, the experiments already made. So thoroughly are capital- 
ists convinced of this truth, that the projects now in progress and 
in contemplation, are of a stupendous character, The most con- 
spicuous are those which will extend from New-York to Lake 
Erie; from Sandusky city to Dayton, in Ohio; from Baltimore to 
Wheeling, on the Ohio river; from Boston to Provider ce; and from 
New-York to Baltimore, and thence to Washington. We are 
struck with amazement at the magnitude of these undertakings; 
nevertheless, we feel persuaded that when the works are accom- 
plished, their usefulness will abundantly reward the projectors. 
And taking into view the vast extent of the country, and its natural 
advantages; the astonishing increase of population, and their 
migratory character; and the immense amount of trade carried on 
through every part of the interior, requiring the means of safe, easy, 
and quick transportation,—our minds become so forcibly impressed 
with the importance of the improvements, that all argument in the 
case is lost sight of, and we find ourselves converts to the syetem 
without investigation. 

But no part of the works now in progress appears to us to be of 
equal consequence with that which is to form a line of communica- 
tion between New-York and Washington. The amount of travel 
upon it, we think, will far exceed that of any other whatever, and 
will increase to an indefinite extent with the increasing population 
of the country. In every point of view its benefits will be inestimably 
great; and it will probably be among the safest and most lucrative 
investments in the Union. Such extraordinary facilities will it 
afford, that we presume it will prove to be an every-day matter to 
leave New-York in the morning and lodge in Washington. Our 
fair readers, therefore, residing at the seat of empire, may anticipate 
the day when they will be able to spread the Mirror before them in 
the evening of the same day on which it issues from the press, 
This we trust would be very acceptable; and not the less so, 
inasmuch as it wcald come before them fresh and bright as a new 
penny; for neither stale intelligence nor stale tea is of much 
worth in the estimation of those who take delight in freshness, 





Remain free for ~~ service and use. — 
The homespun, rough husbandman, tilling the earth, 
Hears, with ey thy innocent mirth. 
All mortals indeed, are subdued by thy lays, 
Like a zephyr, o’er verdant leaves floating, 
Predicting the coming of long summer days, 
Genial fervour, gay blossoms denoting. _ 
Beloved by the muses, and Phoebus their king, 
They prompt, they inspire thee to sing. 
On thy song, or on thee, stern Time has no power. 
His wrinkling, grim purpose is vain, 
Within verge of thy halcyon bower. 
Canst thou carol for ever thy strain? 
If earthy thy lineage—thy song, 
To earth y cannot st 
So painless, ethereal, so fadeless, thy lot, 














From the gods, from Olympus, I swear, thou wert brought. 


novelty, and plenty in all things, 

The Little Genius of the Evening Star.—We notice our good 
friend of the new evening paper, (to whom we are indebted for more 
acts of kindness than we can now take occasion to acknowledge as 
we ought) has a gay little spirit, like our own absent Fay, who waits 
upon the waving of his wand, as did the “ dainty Ariel” of Prospera. 
We have read nothing in the newspapers, for many a long day, so 
gracefully playful, terse, and piquant, and so refreshing, after wading 
through the politics, news, prices-current, and the other usual topics 
of a diurnal sheet, as these sprightly effusions. Ariel had won our 
kind wishes, previous to his recent glance at the Mirror, and there- 
fore must not construe this honest expression of our good opinion 
into a “ Roland for his Oliver,” 
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BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 


A FAVOURITE SEA SONG—AS SUNG, WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, AT THE PARK THEATRE, BY MRS. WOOD. 


its way—through the instrumentality of the 
P 
call for its repetition. 

Moderato. ——~ 


All in the Downs the fleet was moor’d, The stream-ers wav-ing in the 


true love find? 


2 
William, who high upon the yard, 
Rock’d by the billows io and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He sigh’d, and cast his eyes below ; 
The cord ics swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 


6 
If to fair India’s coast we sail, 
Thine eyes are seen in diamonds bright ; 
Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale, 
Thy skin is ivory so white. : 
Thus, ev'ry beauteous object that I view, 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 


Tell mey ye jo- vial sai- lors, tell me true, 


3 
So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his gee to his breast, 
If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear, 
And drops at once into her nest. 
The noblest captain in the British fleet, 
Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet. 


mdon copy of Gay’s Poems, and 


tr 


7 
Though battle calls me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 
Though cannons roar, yet, free from harms, 
William shall to his dear return. 
Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 
Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye. 


{ ; they may be relied upon 

ch constitutes the chief charm of this beautiful composition. As “Black-eyed Susan” has once 

them a more acceptable favour, than by publi ing the melody and the words 
ic 


wind, When black-eyed Sa_ - 


If my sweet Wil-liam, if my sweet Wil-liam, sails 


4 
O! Susan, Susan, lovely dear! 
My vows shall ever true remain ; 
Let me kiss off that falling tear, 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye winds, my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 


the audience never failed 


sancame on board, Oh! where shall I my 


a- mong your egew ? 





5 
Believe not what the landsmen say, 
Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind, 
They'll tell thee, “sailors, when away, 
At ev’ry port a mistress find.” 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
For thou art present wheresoe’er I go. 


8 
The boatswain gives the dreadful word 
The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 

No longer must she stay on board : 
They kiss’d—she hen hung his head. 
Her less’ning boat unwilling rows to land : 
Adieu! she cries, and wav’d her lily hand. 





————————————————————————————————————— 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 








Scraps from the book kept at Stratford upon Avon. 
From the letter of a friend in London. 


Amone the various specimens of jeu d’esprits, written in the book 
kept at Stratford-upon-Avon, for registering the names of such per- 
sons as are daily visiting the room in which Shakspeare was born, 
are the following impromptus by some of our own countrymen: 

Of mighty Shakspeare’s birth, the room we see, 
That where he died in vain to find we try ;* 
Useless the search !—for all immortal he! 


And those who are immortal never die ! 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


“How many ages hence 


Shall this, our lofty scene, be acted o’er, 
ln states unborn, aud accents yet unknown!” 


Shakspeare! thy name is reverenced no less 
By us, who often reckon—sometimes pe 
Though England claims the glory of thy birth, 
None more appreciate thy pages’ worth, 
Nor more admire thy scenes well acted o’er, 
Than we, of “states unborn” in ancient lore. 

JAMES H. HACKETT. 








These were no sooner shown to our esteemed friend Woodworth, 
than, with characteristic readiness, he added the three following. 
They are excellent. 

Here wast thou born! Immorta! Shakspeare!—Here! 

“No matter where !”’—thy fame is just as dear 

To freemen on the mighty Hudson’s side, 

As where the Avon’s crystal waters glide; 

No town—no realm—nov hemisphere can claim 

A bard like thee, of universal fame! 

‘As ancient Bethlehem had sure blasphemed, 

To claim the glory of a world redeem’d! 
ANOTHER. 

This little room the place of Shakspeare’s birth! 

Of him whose deathless glory fills the earth! 

Perish the fiction !—that immortal mind, 

By walls nor limits could not be confined ; ’ 

T'was born in heaven, and merely paused awhile, 

To take a robe of flesh from Britain’s isle. 
ANOTHER. 

Born in this room !—that I deny; 
I'd life and honour pawn, 


That one, like him, who ne'er can die, 
Could never have been born! 


WHEN TO ASK A FAVOUR, 


“Of all things else, deliver me from a morning dun!” ex- 
claimed a friend of ours the other day. “There is something so 
mal-a-propos,”” continued he, “in being called upon for money 
the moment you are out of bed, that, had I a thousand ducats 
in my hand at the time, I should incontinently thrust them into 
my pocket, and bid the intruder call at a more seasonable hour.” 
There is, perhaps, not a single individual in the whole class of mo- 





* The house ia which Shakspeare died has long since been pulled down. 





ney-collectors, in this city, but will bear voluntary testimony to 
the correctness of our friend’s remark. How much more so must 
the idea hold good, in cases where a favour is to be asked instead of 
the demand of a right? Human nature is the same in all countries, 
and in all ages; and Shakspeare, who knew that nature well, has 
the following beautiful passage on the same subject : 

“He was not taken well ; he had not dined: 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 

We pout upon the morning ; are unapt 

To give or to forgive. But when we have stuff’d 

These pipes and these conveyances of our blood 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 

Than in our priest-like fasts : Gendine I'll watch him, 

Till he be dieted to my request.” 


A female correspondent, residing at Hartford, writes as follows: 
“The lines of Mrs. Sigourney, entitled ‘ Indian Names,’ are cer- 
tainly very pretty; but I must object to her having included the 
name of our own dear state and beautiful river in the catalogue: for 
I have recently traced the etymology of Connecticut to a much 
higher source, as you will perceive by the following hasty effusion.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


Once on a time, “ the senate of the skies” 

In council met. Pallas was there, the wise, 
Arm’d cap-a-pie, who to the synod fetch’d 

A dozen maps, by Freedom’s pencil sketch’d, 
Of independent states, conjoined in one, 

The brightest realm beneath the smiling sun! 

In order due, the coloured charts were laid 
Before her sire, who thus address’d the maid: 
“Daughter, ’tis well— this empire of the west, 
With independence, peace, and freedom blest, 
United thus, shall separate no more. 

But how is this? Why here’s a cur, or gore, 
Between two states !—the pilgrims’ favoured land 
And glorious York, of climate mild and bland! 
What will supply this vacant spot, or gap? 
Here’s some mistake! We want another map!” 
The bright-haired master of the tuneful lyre 
Gaily exclaimed—“‘’Tis here, imperial sire ; 
Retouch’d and varnish’d.” “Na ,” the thunderer cries, 
“That is a picture drawn from Paradise; 

You've there combined each charm of Eden—but 
*T will fit this gore—and thus connect a cut.” 


CATARACT OF NORWAY. 


All our readers may not be aware that Norway has a waterfall 
much superior to the famous cataract of the Rhine, and but little in- 
ferior to the falls of Niagara. It was discovered not many years 
since, in a remote part of the interior, by the appearance of a 
large cloud, formed by the drops of water in evaporation. This 
immense descent consists of three falls, two of which are upon in- 
clined planes and one perpendicular. The volume of water is sup- 
plied from a considerable river, into which a lake, eight or ten 
leagues in extent, empties itself not far from the cascade, and is 
precipitated over a steep precipice eight hundred feet high! 

ON DIT. 

It is said there are three more foreign bookmakers at work on their 

“Travels in the United States !’—Whew! 


f FLOW ON, THOU SWEET AND SILENT STREAM. 








| 
| 
| 


eT al 


Flow on thou sweet and silent stream, 
Flow on through endless spac 

While hope sheds forth a radiant beam, 
To deck thy glassy face. 


Oh! let thy gentle waters stray, 
Curb’d by no ruling hand, 
Beyond the ocean’s sparkling ray, 
‘o my dear native land. 


Encircle with thy placid wave 
The dwellers of that spot, 

And be a guardian shield, to save 
Them from a wretched lot. 

Oh! may their lives like thee be spent, 
In bliss and loving peace ; 

And may sweet hope and calm content 
Their mutual joys increase. ; 


; NEW CONUNDRUMS. 
Mr. W. has just imported a large assortment of elegant pitchers, 
intended as accompaniments to wash-hand basins. Ladies, why 
have you a legal right to seize them all, and divide them among 
| you 7—Because they are Ewers—(yours.) 
| Why is a tear, shed in secret, like a vessel of war armed and 
, equipped by a few individuals?—Because it is a privaTe TEAR— 
| (privateer.) 
By what term of sweetness can we express the brutal act of a 
| man’s beating his wife ?—By the word etrxin—(he licks her.) 
Why is the Park theatre like the rural scenery of North America ?— 





Why are strawberries in winter like a pair of antlered bucks?— 


|| Because they are TOO DEAR—(two deer.) 





Why is a school-boy, in the first rule of arithmetic, like a venomous 
| reptile ?— Because he is an apvER. 
Whyisa noisy tumult like a boatman rowing against the current ?— 
Because it is an vPROAR—(up rower.) 
Why is an unfeeling creditor like a galley slave?—Because he 
tugs at the ower—(oar.) 
Why is a certain abstemious pedestrian, like a celebrated Jexico- 
grapher ?— Because he is a famous WALKER. 
Why is the smallest cable of a ship like the racer Eclipse ?— 
Because it is a HawsER—(horse, sir.) 
Why is the sun, after disappearing in the west, like soft feathers 7— 
Because it is down. 
Why is a small pill, prescribed to a sick lady, like a thieving little 
mouse ?— Because it is a LITTLE PILL FOR HER—(a little pilferer.) 
EPIGRAM ON THE MARRIAGE OF A MR. PLUM TO MISS REINS. 
She ruled all hearts, till Edmund took the Reins— 
Maria submitted—for her hour was come. 
The happy fair-one now may count her gains, 
And Dlces the day that saw her worth a Plum. 


| 
| 
| Because its vocal Woods at once delight the eye and enchant the ear. 
| 
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tion of several musical amateurs, we present the subscribers of the Mirror with the fine old ballad of “ Black-eyed Susan,” as sung by Mrs. Wood. The impressions sold at the shops are full 


Ar the sugges 4. , 
of mistakes. e have compared the words of the present edition, with an approved London 
bellishments, whether for the pianoforte or = are injudicious, and serve to mar the simplicity w' 1 
y above mentioned—into the polite circles, we could not, we conceive, ren 


y as they should be sung. Those who heard Incledon in this song, will not forget the impressive way in which he gave it, nor the prompt and decided manner in wh 


as correct. We have merely given a plain base, as all em 
more found 


5 





